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Fertilizers  of  Organic  Character.  —This 
is  a  most  extensive  class  of  manures,  as 
it  not  only  includes  farm  yard  manures, 
but  also  night  soil,  liquid  manures  of  most 
kinds,  and  all  substances  composed  of 
animal  or  vegetable  matter. 

This  class  of  manures  operates  upon 
the  soil  in  various  ways;  they  not  only 
afford  valuable  gaseous  products  by  their 
decomposition,  but  also  produce  those 
mechanical  conditions  both  of  them¬ 
selves  and  ©f  the  soil  which  renders  it 
sretenti ve  of  moisture;  while  their  ulti¬ 
mate  constituents  furnish,  after  thorough 
decomposition,  those  earthy  and  saline 
matters,  without  which,  vegetables  can¬ 
not  grow — thus  all  decaying  matter  must 
and  will  return  to  the  soil  all  the  mate¬ 
rials  which  it  originally  received  from 
its  growth. 

Farm  Yard  Manure. — No  manure  is  so 
generally  understood  to  be  valuable  as  a 
fertilizer,  as  farm  yard  manure,  and  yet 
none  is  so  badly  managed  ;  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  time  of  which  we  have  any  reeord, 

it  seems  to  have  been  used,  but  still  with 

•  «  > 


little  effect  as  compared  with  what  is  now 
understood  of  its  properties  and  the  best 
modes  of  availing  of  them.  In  early 
times  it  was  used  in  Palestine  for  fuel, 
and  even  at  this  time  the  natives  of  the 
East  dry  the  dung  of  the  camel  for  the 
same  purpose — (Ezekiel  iv.,  12-15,  Nie¬ 
buhr’s  voyage,  i.,  121.)  3VI.  P.  Cato 
tells  us  in  his  fourth  chapter,  “Study  to 
have  a  large  dung  hill;  keep  your  corn- 
post  carefully ;  when  you  carry  it  out, 
scatter  it  and  pulverise  it;  carry  it  out 
|  in  the  autumn,  lay  it  down  around  the 
roots  ofyour  olives.”  In  the  29th  chap¬ 
ter  he  says,  “Divide  your  manure;  car¬ 
ry  half  of  it  to  the  field  where  you  sow 
!  your  provender;  and  if  there  are  olive 
;  trees,  put  some  dung  to  their  roots.”  In 
chapter  37,  he  advises  the  use  of  pig¬ 
eon’s  dung  for  gardens,  meadows  and 
corn  land,  as  well  as  amurea,  which  is 
the  dregs  of  oil;  and  recommends  the 
farmer  to  preserve  carefully  the  dung  of 
all  descriptions  of  animals.  These  di¬ 
rections  were  given  150  years  before 
Christ.  Virgil  recommends  ashes,  pum¬ 
ice  stone  and  shells.  Varro  is  stili  more 
particular,  and  recommends  the  dung  of 
birds.  Columella  advises  the  cultivator 
not  to  carry  out  more  dung  than  the  la¬ 
borers  can  cover  with  the  soil  the  same 
day,  ns  the  exposure  to  the  sun  does  it 
considerable  injury ;  and  he  enumerates 
as  well-known  fertilizers,  night  6oii,  the 
excrements  of  sheep  and  birds,  urine, 
(especially  for  apple  trees  and  vines,) 
dregs  of  oil,  excrements  of  cattle,  the  ass, 
the  goat,  of  pigs:  ashes,  chopped  stalks 
of  lupine,  (or  hop,)  leaves  of  trees,  bram¬ 
bles,  &c.,  and  mud  from  sewers  or  ditch¬ 
es. 

Pliny,  Strabo,  and  other  writers,  tell 
us  that  the  early  Britons  knew  little  of 
the  use  of  manures  until  instructed  by 


their  invaders,  the  Romans  ;  and  even 
after,  the  husbandman  was  looked  upon 
with  such  contempt  that  hut  little  pro¬ 
gress  was  made,  from  want  of  education 
among  the  operatives.  The  monks,  af¬ 
ter  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  did 
much  to  advance  agricultural  knowledge, 
and  by  more  judicious  use  of  manures 
they  excelled  in  gardening.  In  3570, 
Conradus  Ilerbactius,  a  learned  German, 
published  his  four  books  of  Husbandry, 
which  were  translated  by  Googe ;  he 
mentions  the  several  descriptions  of  ma¬ 
nure  employed  in  his  time.  His  book  is 
a  strange  mixture  of  good  sense  and  su¬ 
perstition.  He  speaks  of  the  dung  of 
poultry  and  pigeons  with  much  approba¬ 
tion,  but  reprobates  the  use  of  that  of 
geese  and  ducks.  Human  fteces,  he  says, 
when  mixed  with  rubbish,  is  good  ;  but 
is  too  hotbv  itself.  Urine  he  commends 
highly  for  apple  trees  and  vines.  Of  the 
dung  of  animals,  he  mentions  that  of  the 
ass  as  the  first  in  order  for  fertilizing  ef¬ 
fects  ;  then  that  of  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  „ 
and  lastly  swine,  “very  hurtful  to  corn, 
hut  used  in  some  places  for  gardens.” — - 
Green  manure  was  used  in  his  days — ■ 
“Where  they  have  no  store  of  cattle, 
they  used  to  mend  their  ground  with 
straw,  fern,  and  the  stocks  of  lupines  and 
the  branches,  laid  together  in  some  ditch  ; 
hereunto  you  may  cast  ashes,  the  filth  of 
•sinks  and  privies,”  &e.  And  again  he 
savs,  “The  -weeds  growing  about  willow 
trees  and  fern,  &c.,  you  may  gather  and 
lay  under  your  sheep.  Ke  speaks  of  a 
practice  of  placing  turfs  and  heath  clods 
in  heaps,  with  dung,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  Lord  Meadowbanks  has  advised 
with  peat.  He  also  advises  the  placing 
of  the  same  turf  parings  in  sheep  folds.— 
“This  is  also  to  be  noted,”  says  our  au¬ 
thor,  “that  the  doung  that  hath  iyen  a 
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yeere  is  best  for  corne,  for  it  is  both  of 
sufficient  strength  and  breefeth  less  of 
iTeeds,  but  upon  meadow  arid  pasture 
you  must  laye  the  newest)  because  it 
brings  most  grasse  iii  Febuafic,  the  moon 
increasing,  for  that  is  tbs  best  time  to 
cause  increase  of  grasse.”  When,  how¬ 
ever,  the  manure  is  applied  for  corn 
lands,  “lookc  that  the  winde  bo  wester¬ 
ly,  and  the  moon  in  the  wane.’  — Ma¬ 
nures ,  by  C.  W.  Johnson. 

The  errors  and  superstitions  of  this 

author  are  too  evident  to  need  comment. 
It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact,  that  the 
same  wasteful  uses  of  manures  as  were 
practised  in  the  days  of  Columella,  still 
continues  in  many  patts  of  our  own 
country. 

The  ultimate  constituents  ofbarn-yard 
manure  consist  in  the  feces  and  urine  ot 
animals,  and  such  vegetable  substances, 
added  in  the  form  of  litter,  as  the  clean¬ 
ing  of  stables,  &c.,  may  furnish.  We 
shall  be  much  assisted  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  of  manure  by  a  close  en¬ 
quiry  into  its  chemical  constituents. 

We  beg  our  readers  not  to  suppose 
that  we  approve  of  the  making  of  manure 
in  barn  or  farm-yards  ;  but  as  we  know 
that  manure  is,  and  probably  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  so  made,  notwithstanding  the 
waste  arising  from  its  more  volatile  arid 
liquid  portion  under  this  system  oftreat- 
ment,  we  are  compelled  to  speak  of  it  as 
we  find  it. 


M®.  Foiircroy  and  Vauguelin  found  | 
that  1000  parts  of  the  brine  of  the  horse 
contained — 

Carbhtiaf#  6'F liiflfe,  (chalk, a  13  parts. 
Carbonate  of  soda. .  *  * ,  .a*  t  . .... .  9  “ 


Benzoate  of  soda. .  24  *• 

Muriate  of  potash .  9  “ 

Urea .  7  “  j 

Water  and  mucilage . . . 940  “ 


1000 

“M.  Einhof  found  that  the  feces  of  cat¬ 
tle,  fed  principally  oh  turnips,  to  be  in 
100  parts  evaporated  to  dryness,  281  parts 
of  solid  matter;  the  71 J  lost  by  evapora¬ 
tion,  consisted  principally  of  water  and 

some  ammoniacal  salts.” 

•‘In  half  a  pound,  or  3.840  grains,  he 
found  45  grains  of  sand  ;  and  by  diffusing 
it  through  water  he  obtained  about  600 
grains  of  a  yellow  fibrous  substance  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  plants,  mixed  with  a 
very  considerable  quantity  of  slimy  mat¬ 
ter.” 

By  evaporating  the  feces  to  dryness, 
and  then  burning  it,  he  obtained  an  ash 
which  contained,  besides  the  sand,  the 


following  substances 

Lime . . . . 12  parts. 

Phosphate  of  lime.. . . —  .11.5  “ 

Magnesia  . . . . 2  11 

Iron . . .  5  “ 

Alumina,  with  some  manganese....  14  “ 

Silica . . . ■ . 52-  " 

Muriate  and  sulphate  of  potash . 1.2  “ 


M.  Sassure  informs  us  that  1000  parts 
of  dry  wheat  straw,  after  being  burned, 
yielded  48  parts  of  ashes  ;  and  of  bi  rley 
straw  but  42  parts.  The  proportion  dis¬ 
sipated  by  the  fire  would  be  principally 
carbon,  (charcoal,)  enrburetted  hydrogen 
gas,  and  water  ;  100  parts  of  the  ashes  of 
wheat  straw  were  composed  of  various 
soluble  salts,  principally — 

Carb’nate  and  sulphate  of  potash - 22*  parts. 

Phos.  of  lime  (earthy  salt  of  bones)  . .  6  1-5  “ 

Chalk,  (carbonate  of  lime) . 1 

Silicia,  (flint,) . ....61*  “ 

Metalic  oxides,  (principally  iron,).. .  1 
Loss.. .  7*  “ 

100 

The  straw  ofbarley  contains  the  same 
ingredients,  but  in  different  proportions. 

The  urine  of  the  cow,  according  to 
M’Branch,  is  in  100  parts. 

Water . 65  parts. 

Phosphate  of  lime, .  3  “ 

Muriate  of  potash,  muriate  magnesia,  15  “ 

Sulphate  of  potash .  6  •* 

Carbonate  of  potash,  carb.  ammonia.  4  u 

Urea. . 4  “ 

Loss  . . . . - . .  •  3 

.  i00 


The  ingredients  composing  the  feces 
and  urine  of  cattle,  will  of  course  de¬ 
pend  in  part  upon  thefood  used,  but-these 
differences  are  too  slight  to  need  notice 
for  our  present  purposes. 

Such,  then  are  the  constituents  offarm 
yard  manure,  and  the  reader  will  easily 
perceive  that  many  of  the  constituents 
here  given,  being  soluble  in  water,  are 
readily  washed  away  and  lost — the  mere 
dishing  of  the  middle  of  the  yard  will  not 
save  them,  as  they  will  continually  filter 
into  the  earth,  and  thus  be  in  part  lost 
after  the  immediate  surface  becomes  sur¬ 
charged  with  the  portion  it  is  capable  of 
absorbing.  In  addition  to  the  constitu¬ 
ents  above  named,  all  the  ammoniacal 
salts,  and  part  of  carbon,  may  be  lost  in 
the  open  farm-yard  by  evaporation,  and. 
this  loss  is  increased  by  the  fibrous  char¬ 
acter  of  the  litter;  for  every  piece  of 
straw  or  hay  not  only  has  the  power 
of  absorbing  all  substances  held  in  solu¬ 
tion,  but  from  their  extent  of  surface,  ac¬ 
celerate  evaporation  with  an  increased 
ratio.  We  have  already  shown,  in  a  for¬ 
mer  number,  that  manures  have  the  pow¬ 
er  of  extracting  moisture  from  the  at¬ 


mosphere,  ami  thus  new  means  are  fur¬ 
nished  for  continued  and  increased  evap¬ 
oration  ;  add  to  this  the  changes  of  sur¬ 
face  continually  going  on  from  the  tread¬ 
ing  of  cattle,  and  our  readers  will  see 
that  the  loss  to  which  the  farmer  sub¬ 
jects  himself  by  exposing  manures  to  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  air,  is  equal  to  at 
j  ;ast  half  if  not  three  quarters  of  its  val¬ 
ue.  The  stupid  excuse  often  urged  that 
the  treading  of  cattle  assists  the  decom¬ 
position.  is  scarcely  worthy  of  remark  ; 
for  if  the  object  be  to  have  the  durng  well 
decomposed  before  being  used,  it  can  be 
done  much  more  perfectly  in  heaps,  un¬ 
der  cover,  and  with  less  than  one-tenth 
the  loss,  and  in  less  time  than  when  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  open  yard.  Those  who  will 
feed  in  open  yards,  should  remove  the 
manure  to  a  shed  every  morning,  and 
then  sprinkle  the  surface  of  the  ground 
with  plaster  of  Paris  or  charcoal  dust, 
either  of  which  will  receive  and  retain 
the  ammoniacal  gases,  which  would  oth¬ 
erwise  be  lost,  and  its  removal  the  next 
morning  to  the  manure  shed,  will  add  it 
to  the  mass  for  its  general  improvement- 

When  the  farmer  has  a  supply  of  peat7 
turf,  marsh  muck,  ditch  scrapings,  pom! 
mud,  head  lands,  or  any  other  substances 
which  is  not  sufficiently  strong  in  active 
animal  or  vegetable  matter  to  ferment  of 
itself,  he  should  continually  add  it  to  his 
manure  heaps,  making  the  admixture  as 
intimate  as  practicable- — such  admix¬ 
tures  will  not  prevent  the  manures  from 
fermenting,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  divi¬ 
ding  them,  will  prevent  fire  fanging,  and 
at  the  same  time,  from  their  carbona¬ 
ceous  character,  will  take  up  and  save 
all  the  valuable  gases  liberated  during 
fermentation. 

If  the  object  of  the  fanner  be  to  get  his 
manure  very  short,  (well  decomposed,) 
before  using  on  the  land,  he  may  acM'ali 
his  weeds  to  the  manure  heap,  as  the 
heat  produced  by  fermentation,  destroy 
the  seeds,  and  a  single  bushel  of  salt  to 
a  cord  will  prevent,  the  breeding  of  grubs, 
slugs,  &c.  If  the  manure  is  to  be  used 
long  in  the  fall,  and  suffered  to  finish  its 
decomposition  in  the  ground,  then,  du¬ 
ring  its  partial  fermentation  it  should 
have  a  large  portion  of  salt  in  the  heap 
to  prevent  the  germination  of  weeds  and 
breeding  af  insects. 

When  manures  are  to  be  used  on  salt¬ 
ed  lands,  however,  this  precaution  is  not 
necessary.  When  large  quantities  of 
manures  are  required,  and  the  operator 
has  sufficient  muck,  pond  mud,  &c.,  he 
may  increase  his  quantity  to  any  amount 
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by  decomposing  these  inert  substances 
with  the  chloride  of  lime  and  carbonate 
-of  soda  mixture,  (salt  and  lime,)  describ¬ 
ed  in  a  former  number,  before  mixing 
them  with  the  farm-yard  manure.  We 
have  decomposed  9&cords  of  salt  meadow 
muck  with  400  bushels  of  the  suit  and 
hme  mixture,  and  then  mixed  through  it 
eight  cords  of  farm-yard  manure.  The 
mixture  fermented,  and  after  fermenta¬ 
tion  we  had  as  a  result,  100  cords  of 
short  pulverulent  manure,  equal  as  its 
results  proved,  to  a  similar  quantity  of 
pure  stable  manure. 

To  ensure  success  in  fermenting  com¬ 
posts,  the  mass  must  be  kept  moist,  and 
if  the  waste  or  spent  ley  of  soap  boilers, 
soap  suds,  water  from  hog  pens,  or  some 
other  fluid  rich  in  fertilizing  materials 
Cannot  he  had,  use  water,  and  by  sinking 
a  cask  into  the  ground  at  the  lower  side 
of  a  manure  heap,  the  enriched  wash  may 
occasionally  be  returned  to  the  top  of  the 
heap  for  remoistening  it.  The  cask 
should  receive  the  waste  water  of  the 
house,  soap  suds,  dish  water,  urine,  &c. 
A  compost  heap  formed  as  we  have 
named,  and  so  kept  moist,  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  decomposed  in  sixty  days  or  less. 

But  for  the  information  of  those  who  do 
notT>r  will  not  benefit  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others,  in  making  composts,  we 
will,  for  the  present,  confine  ourselves  to 
the  management  of  manures  as  they  usu¬ 
ally  exist. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed 
as  to  whether  manures  should  be  used 
fresh,  or  in  a  putrid  state;  some  insisting 
upon  its  use  fresh  from  the  barn-yard, 
and  others  insisting  with  equal  pertina¬ 
city  on  its  being  thoroughly  rotted  before 
being  used. 

We  shall  discuss  the  merits  of  (his 
question  in  our  next  number. —  Working 
Farmer. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


IVlRd  Itch. 

This  is  a  disease  which  occurred  some 
years  ago  in  Indiana,  and  was  described 
as  epidemic. 

An  affection  like  this  was  noticed  by 
many  persons  in  Albemarle  at  Mr.  Benj. 
Wood's,  October,  1849.  Every  cow  that 
had  the  disease,  ran  in  the  lot  where  the 
ho<rs  were  fed  on  corn  upon  the  stalk,  cut 
green  from  the  field.  The  symptoms 
were,  rubbing  the  face  and  mouth  against 
trees,  or  any  rough  object,  till  the  nose 
bled,  and  the  surface  was  raw.  Throat 
swelled  between  jawbones  and  cud  tons 
last.  Made  efforts  to  swallow  now  and 
then — refused  to  eat  and  drink  and  died 


in  two  or  three  days  from  attack,  in  great 
agony,  running  about  just  before  death  as 
j  if  mad. 

Post  Mortem. — Nothing  wrong  as  far 
as  examined,  but  the  may-fold  or  many- 
plies  (the  third  stomach).  This  was  stuf¬ 
fed  full  of  very  dry  matter,  manifestly 
the / ragmenls  of  cornstalks,  chewed  quite 
fine,  but  apparently  incapable  of  under¬ 
going  the  preparations  for  entering  the 
many-fold. 

It  was  said  that  the  cows  ate  the  balls 
of  cornstalk  material  which  the  hogs  had 
chewed  and  spit  out — attracted,  perhaps, 
by  the  salting  which  the  hogs’  saliva  im¬ 
parted. 

Mr.  B.  Ficklin,  of  Albermarle,  also  lost 
several  cows,  under  exactly  the  same  cir- 
|  cumstances,  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Fretwell,  of  Albermarle,  lost  all 
the  cows  (1848)  that  ran  with  hogs  fed 
to  “stalk  and  all,”  except  a  hreachy  cow 
j  which  would  not  stay  in  the  lot. 

Mr.  Hugh  Minor  lost  one  (1849)  which 
was  feeding  in  the  same  way,  and  which 
a  neighbor  told  him  would  die  if  not  re- 
I  moved.  Mr.  M.  purposely  left  it  there, 
and  in  a  few  days  it  died  in  precisely  the 
same  way  described  above,  and  the  many- 
fold  was  found  stuffed  with  the  chewed 
j  stalks. 

In  Loudoun  county,  1850,  r  similar  dis¬ 
ease  was  very  fatal  on  some  farms,  where 
there  was  no  feeding  on  stalks.  It  was 
alleged  to  be  epedcmic,  and  depending, 
like  all  epedemics,  upon  aspecific  miasm. 

Dog  Disloiiipcr. 

The  best  remedy  is  the  simplest.  The 
distemper  in  the  dog  is  an  infhitr.ation  of 
the  lungs  and  the  membranes  which  sur¬ 
round  them.  It  is  something  akin  to 
consumption  in  the  human  system.  The 
stomach  of  the  animal,  in  distemper,  is 
J  always  oppressed  with  a  quantity  of  mu¬ 
cus.  which  keeps  the  lungs,  membranes, 
&c.,  in  constant  irritation.  Her-ce  the 
severe  cough  which  accompanies  the  dis¬ 
ease — the  cause  removed,  of  course  the 
effect  ceases,  and  the  patient  recovers. 
Take  a  handful!  offino  table  salt,  bold 
open  the  dog’s  mouth,  pour  it  down  his 
throat,  and  hold  his  jaws  together  until 
the  salt  is  dissolved  and  swallowed.  In 
about  a  minute  he  will  vomit,  and  throw 
up  great  quantities  oi  mucus,  and  in 
I  many  cases  will  throw  up  a  little  bladder 
about  the  size,  of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  which 
he  should  by  no  means  be  allowed  to 
swallow  again.  The  salt  makes  the  dog 
very  sick,  but  lasts  but  a  very  few  min 
utes,  and  it  is  not  in  any  way  dangerous  ; 


this  process  should  be  repeated  evejy 
other' day  for  a  week,  diminishing  the 
dose  at  each  time.  This  never  injures 
the  constitution  ofihe  animal,  as  sulphur 
|  most  certainly  will,  if  he  is  exposed  to 
wet  weather.  Salt  is  the  remedy  which 
I  always  use  with  my  pointers,  and  it 
never  fails. — American  Agriculturist. 

Maitagm«»t  ©f  Mitch  Cows, 

Messrs.  Editors: — I  feel  myself  high*- 
ly  flattered  by  the  notice  you  have  taken 
of  my  former  letter,  anil  the  request  that 
you  made  of  me  in  reference  to  the  breed¬ 
ing  and  management  ofcattle,  I  bad  no 
idea  that  my  cows  had  been  heard  of  so 
far  from  home,  though  they  have  been 
spoken  of,  and  I  ridiculed  some  little,  iu 
this  vicinity.  But  to  the  subject.  So  far 
as  breeding  is  concerned,  I  have  paid  no 
attention  to  it,  except  to  have  the  cows 
to  calve  at  such  times  as  we  are  best  pro¬ 
vided  with  pasture  and  food.  Not  having 
the  means  myself  of  importing,  and  thus 
improving  my  stock,  I  have  long  wished 
that  I  lived  near  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Pe¬ 
ters,  cf  Atlanta,  that  I  might  profit  by 
his  enterprise. 

My  management  is  simple,  and  should 
be  common  with  the  lovers  of  milk  and 
butter.  In  the  first  place  get  tjve  cow  fat 
before  she  calves.  As  soon  as  she  calves, 
(or  a  day  or  two  before)  milk  her  clea1  , 
and  make  such  applications  to  the  b;  g 
as  will  soften  it  and  remove  the  milk-fe¬ 
ver  (greasy  water  or  pot-liquor  is  good). 
At  the  same  time  let  her  food  be  such  as 
will  increase  the  How  of  milk.  Slops, 
pumpkins,  potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  &c. , 
also,  green  rye,  green  oats,  crop-grass, 
pea-vines  or  collards,  will  increase  tho 
quantity  of  milk.  This  should  be  attend¬ 
ed  to  while  the  calf  is  very  young.  The 
quality  may  be  improved  by  more  sub¬ 
stantial  food,  such  as  meal,  or  chopped 
grain,  with  a  little  dry  food  in  summer, 
and  green  lots  or  esculent  roots  in  winter, 
with  slops — for  all  dry  or  all  green  food 
is  not  so  good  as  a  mixture. 

The  cow  should  be  housed  during  bad 
weather.  I  think  it  injures  a  cow  as  much 
to  be  exposed  one  day  and  night,  as  itdoes 
a  horse  or  a  mule  a  week.  Those  who 
have  noticed,  observe  that  cows  continue 
to  improve  during-  the  summer  and  fall 
or  while  the  pastures  are  good,  but  du¬ 
ring  the  winter  they  lose  all  the  improve¬ 
ment  if  left  to  live  on  dry  food  alone,  and 
every  spring  we  have  to  start  from  noth¬ 
ing  again.  Whereas,  by  having  green 
lots  for  the  cow  to  feed  on,  only  one 
-hour  each  day,  with  a  little  meal  and 
some  roots  as  above  named,  we  can  keep 
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her  up  through  the  winter,  add  then  com¬ 
mence  the  improvement  in  the  spring 
where  we  ieft  of?  in  the  fall,  and  thus 
increase  the  milk  every  year.  It  mat¬ 
ters  not  how  much  milk  a  cow  gives  at 
five  years  old;  I  risk  the  opinion  that  she 
will  give  double  as  much  at  ten  years 
old,  if  the  improvement  is  continued. — 
For,  once  the  cow  is  really  fat,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  keep  her  so  if  we  are  not 
over  stocked.  For  illustration:  I  once 
heard  of  a  man  who  got  a  farm  and  hands 
by  marriage,  he  walked  out  where  the 
men  were  hoeing  and  thinning  corn  ;  lie 
was  delighted  with  his  prospects  from 
the  great  number  of  stalks  in  each  hill; 
a  boy  caught  and  at  one  jerk  pulled  up 
seven  stalks,  leaving  two  in  the  hill :  the 
enraged  master  raised  hiscain,  and  jump¬ 
ed  at  the  boy,  exclaiming:  ‘-boy!  boy! 
you’l  ruin  us,  ruin  us!  we'll  have  to  beg 
our  bread — there  was  nine  fine  corns  in 
that  hill  and  you  have  pulled  up  seven 
of  them.”  This  is  precisely  the  case 
with  two  many  farmers,  they  have  nine 
cows  where  they  should  have  but  two. 

I  had  rather  have  but  one  cow  on  full 
pasturage  and  feed,  than  six  on  the  same 
pasturage  and  feed.  So,  also,  I  had  rath¬ 
er  have  one  stalk  in  a  hill  than  nine,  or 
even  two.  Every  one  should  keep  ns 
many  cows  as  his  means  will  afford,  and 
no  more 

On  gathering  my  crops,  the  milch 
cows  are  the  first  stock  let  into  the  field, 
and  I  get  the  benefit  in  twoorthree  days, 
whereas,  if  the  hogs  have  the  preference 
it  is  two  or  three  years  before  the  bene¬ 
fits  come  on  the  table. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  the  lovers 
of  milk  and  butter,  take  an  agricultural 
paper  ;  read  anti  study  nature;  give  your 
coivs  nature’s  food,  and  good  shelter; 
milk  her  regularly,  and  be  sure  to  milk  her 
clean,  especially  while  the  calf  is  young  ; 
never  suffer  the  milch  cows  to  run  with 
other  cattle;  by  this  means  they  will 
give  milk  for  years — and  then,  too,  you 
may  arrange  to  have  them  commence 
giving  milk  at  such  times  as  you  will  be 
best  supplied  with  pasture. 

Excuse  this  digression,  and  allow’  me 
here  to  state  that  I  had  a  cow7  (which  3 
lost  by  accident)  that  I  gave  eight  dollars 
for,  and  frequently  refused  fifty.  She 
was  the  finest  cow  I  ever  saw.  I  had  a 
friend  here  last  week  from  Columbus, 
who  saw  a  cow  that  I  have  with  her 
first  calf;  he  said  he  would  insure  mo  to 
get  a  hundred  dollars- for,  her  if  I  contin¬ 
ued  to  improve  her  and  would  drive  her 
lo  Columbus  with  her  next. calf.  Ho  you 


see  that  i  have  been  greatly  benefitted  by 
“ book. farming ,”  or,  rather,  by  reading  agj 
ricultural  papers. 

If  you  consider  these  rude  statements 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  valuable  paper, 
they  are  at  your  service. 

Yours  respectfully,  J.  F. 

Oak  Bowery,  Ala..  July,  1852* 

From  the  commencement  of  this  Jour¬ 
nal,  we  have  continued  to  recommend 
the  use  of  the  sub-soil  plow,  and  with 
hut  one  exception  have  found  it  to  prove 
profitable.  The  exception  was  with  the 
soil  of  H.  W.  S.  Cleveland  of  Burling¬ 
ton,.  New  Jersey.  Me  had  tried  the  sub¬ 
soil  plow,  and  reported  to  us  that  the 
crops  on  the  portions  sub-soiled,  w’ere  in 
some  cases  inferior  to  some  portions  that 
were  surface-plowed  only.  Knowing 
Mr.  Cleaveland  to  be  a  careful  experi¬ 
menter,  and  feeling  this  instance  as  the 
only  exception  well  authenticated,  we 
applied  to  him  for  a  sample  of  his  sub¬ 
soil,  with  the  view’  of  ascertaining,  if 
practicable,  the  cause  of  this  peculiari¬ 
ty,  and  we  now  give  its  analysis  by  Mr. 
W,  IT.  Bradley — 


Organic  matter 
Silica  - 
Alumina 
Iron 

Manganese 
Lime  - 
Magnesia 
Potash 
Soda  - 
Chlorine 
Phosphoric  acid 
Carbonic  a  chi  - 
Sulphuric  acid: - 
Loss  and  water 


none. 

88.82 

5.51 

3.35 

0.50 

trace. 

none. 
( ; 

trace. 

none. 

t  l 

.50 

L20 

.12 


100.00 

Vv  ith  the  above  analysis  before  us,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  judge  why  Mr.  Cleave- 
lands  sub-soil  should  interfere  with  the 
growth  of  plants,  after  being  disturbed 
so  as  to  permit  roots  to  enter  its  poison¬ 
ous  mass.  Beyond  the  silica  and  alumi¬ 
na,  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  loss  sf  wa¬ 
ter,  we  find  none  of  the  ingredients  nec¬ 
essary  to  sustain  plants.  We  have  three 
per  cent.,  and  thirty  hundredths  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  doubtless  in  the  form  of  com¬ 
mon  copperas,  (sulphate  of  iron.)  a  salt 
not  at  all  favorable  to  vegetable  growth. 
The  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  soda,  chlo¬ 
rine,  and  phosphoric  acid,  usually  found 
in  minute  quantities  in  sub-soils,  are 
here  ail  absent,  and  in  their  place  an  un¬ 
due  amount  of  the  most  pernicious  salt 
which  can  pervade  a  soil  ;  but  even  with 
this  soil,  which  has  a  curious  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  chemistry  mav  b.e 


brought  to  its  aid,  so  as  at  least  to  cor¬ 
rect  its  poisonous  properties*  The  plow¬ 
ing  under  of  lime  in  the  soil,  and  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  sub-soil,  would  correct  ii 
in  a  single  season.  The  lime  would  de¬ 
compose  the  copperas,  and  the  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid  of  the  copperas  would  form, 
with  the  lime,  svlphate  of  lime,  (plaster  of 
Paris,)  setting  free  the  iron,  which,  wheat 
disconnected  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  car? 
do  no  harm  in  the  soil.  After  such  treat¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Cleaveland  could  gradually 
deepen  his  soil  by  increased  depths  of 
surface-plowing,  and  would  find  itlohig- 
advantage  to  so  treat  this  particular  spot* 
i  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  poor  sub¬ 
soil  occupies  but  a  small  portion  of  hi® 
ground,  and  that  the  surface-soil  above 
it  is  of  an  admirable  quality,  and  of  a 
!  fair  depth.  It  has  doubtless  at  some  time 
received  portions  of  lime,  which  has  cor¬ 
rected  the  difficulty  in  the  surface-soil, 
now  noticeable  in  the  under-soil,  and  the 
trace  of  lime  noted  in  the  above  analysis, 
probably  found  its  way  to  the  sub-soil 
from  the  surface-soil.  Wc  are  glad  to 
have  arrived  at  the  facts  in  relation  to 
this  exception,  for  it  has  deferred  many 
from  the  use  ot  the  sub-soil  plow,  when 
I  they  might  have  benefitted  largely  by  its 
application.  We  hope  Mr.  Cleaveland 
will  be  induced  to  experiment  fairly  up¬ 
on  this  soil*  J \  Jt#  Mates.. 

M  e  extract  the  above  from  the  Journal  ©f 
Agriculture,  to  show  but  a  solitary  instance  of 
failure  or  injury  from  sub-soiling,  out  of  the  ma¬ 
ny  hundred  trials  that  have  been  made  by  the 
advice  of  Phof.  Mapes.  We  have  recom¬ 
mended  the  sub-soiling  of  land,  based  an  our 
own  experience,  from  the  commencement  of 
our  [taper,  and  have  induced  many  to  experi¬ 
ment  in  it,  and  notin  one  instance  do  we  recol¬ 
lect  a  report  unfavorable  to  the  practice  ;  and 
fora  very  small  percent.,  we  will  insure  against 
all  losses  sustained  by  such  as  may  be  desirous 
of  making  the  experiment. — Eds.  F.  Si,  P. 

The  New  York  Times  announces 
what  it  says  lias  thus  far  proved  an  in¬ 
fallible  cure  for  cholera,  tlius: 

“Sea  captains  who  sail  out  of  Liver¬ 
pool  now-a-days,  assert  that  they  enre  no 
more  for  Asiatic,  cholera  than  for  ordi¬ 
nary  colic  or  sickness  of  the  stomach. — 
They  have  a  remedy  which  they  pro¬ 
nounce  infallible,  and  so  accessible  and 
simple  as  to  relieve  all  apprehension  of 
fatal  results.  We  shall  probably  tell  ma¬ 
ny  of  our  readers  nothing  new,  w  hen  we 
state  the  prescription  : 

One  table  spoonful  of  common  salt, 
one  tea  spoonful  of  red  pepper,  in  a  half¬ 
pint  of  hot  water.” 
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The  Moon  ou  T - g en eraled  •• — A  lady  of 
*our  acquaintance,  lately  fairly  out-gen- 
•eraled  the  moon.  In  making  soap,  (over 
■which  the  moon  and  the  witches  seem  to 
have  great  power,  according  to  some,) 
she  was  particularly  unsuccessful,  though  ! 
her  ley  was  strong,  and  every  thing  else 
apparently  right.  She  was  promptly  in¬ 
formed  by  an  experienced  neighbor  that 
■she  had  undertaken  the  business  exactly 
sn  the  wrong  time  of  the  moon.  A  young 
chemist,  who  happened  to  be  present, 
«Uscovcring  that  the  ley  effervesced 
strongly  in  acids,  and  was  therefore  not 
•caustic  enough,  applied  quicklime  in 
small  quantities  to  the  obstinate  and  half 
made  soap,  when  in  a  short  time  all  lu¬ 
nar  influence  was  withdrawn,  the  planet 
struck  its  colors,  (if  it  ever  had  any,)  and 
.a  fine  lot  of  first  rate  soap  was  produced. 
—Ex. 

Tcmpcriisg,  Harilcniug  anil  Softening 
Hclnls. 

USED  IN  THE  MECHANICAL  ARTS. 

(Continued  from  page  126.) 

.  In  hardening  large  dies,  anvils,  and 
<ather  pieces  of  considerable  size,  by  di¬ 
rect  immersion,  the  rapid  formation  of 
steam  at  the  sides  of  the  metal  prevents  | 
the  free  access  of  the  water  for  the  remo-  | 
a'al  eftheheat  with  the  required  expedi-  i 
tion  ;  in  these  cases,  a  copious  stream  of 
water  from  a  reservoir  above,  is  allowed  j 
lo  fall  on  the  surface  to  be  hardened. — 
This  contrivance  is  frequently  called  a 
41  float,”  and  although  the  derivation  of 
.the  name  is  not  very  clear,  the  practice  is  j 
excellent,  as  it  supplies  an  abundance  of  j 
eold  water  ;  and  which,  as  it  falls  direct¬ 
ly  on  the  centre  of  the  anvil,  is  sure  to 
render  that  part  hard.  It  is,  how-even 
rather  dangerous  to  stand  near  such  > 
works  at  the  time,  as  when  the  anvil  face 
is  not  perfectly  welded,  it  sometimes  in 
part  flies  off  with  great  violence  and  a 
loud  report. 

Occasionally,  the  object  is  partly  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  tank  beneath  the  tall  of  wa¬ 
ter,  by  means  of  a  crane  and  slings  ;  it  is 
ultimately  tempered  with  its  own  heat, 
and  dropped  in  the  water  to  become  en¬ 
tirely  cold. 

Oil,  or  various  mixtures  Gf  oil,  tallowt 
wax,  and  resin,  are  used  for  many  thin 
apd  elastic  objects,  suc.b  as  needles,  fish¬ 
hooks,  steel  pens,  and  springs,  which  re¬ 
quire  a  milder  degree  of  hardness  than  is 
given  by  water. 

For  example,  steel  pens  are  heated  in  j 
large  quantities,  in  iron  trays,  within  aj 
furnace,  and  are  then  hardened  in  an  oily  . 
mixture;  generally,  they  are  likewise 


tempered  in  oil,  or  a  composition,  th 
boiling  point  of  which,  is  the  same  as  the 
temperature  suited  to  letting  them  down. 
This  mode  is  particularly  expeditious, 
as  the  temper  cannot  fall  below  the  as¬ 
signed  degree.  The  dry  heat  of  an  oven 
is  also  used,  and  both  the  oil  and  oven 
may  be  made  to  serve  for  tempers  harder 
than  that  given  by  boiling  oil  ;  hut  more 
care  and  observation  are  required  for 
these  lower  temperatures. 

Saws  and  springs  are  generally  hard- j 
ened  in  various  compositions  of  oil,  suet,  j 
wax,  and  other  ingredients. 

The  period  of  letting  down  the  works, 
is  also  commonly  chosen  for  correcting,) 
by  means  of  the  hammer,  those  distor-  ] 
lions  which  so  commonly  occur  in  hard-  j 
ening;  this  is  done  upon  the  anvil,  either  j 
with  the  thin  pane  of  an  ordinary  ham¬ 
mer,  or  else  with  a  hack-hammer,  a  tool 
terminating  at  each  end  in  an  obtuse 
chisel-edge,  which  requires  continual  re-  | 
pair  on  the  grindstone. 

The  blows  are  given  on  the  hollow 
side  of  the  work,  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  length  of  the  curve;  they  elongate 
the  concave  side,  and  gradually  restore  it 
to  a  plane  surface,  when  the  blows  are 
distributed  consistently  with  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  erroneous  parts.  The  hack¬ 
hammer  unavoidably  injures  the  surface 
of  the  work  ;  but  the  blows  should  not 
be  violent,  as  they  are  then  also  more 
prone  to  break  the  work,  the  liability  to 
which  is  materially  lessened  when  it  is 
kept  at  or  near  the  tempering  heat,  and 
the  edge  of  the  hack-hammer  is  slightly 
rounded. 

Watchmakers1  drills,  of  the  smallest  ! 
kinds,  are  heated  in  the  blue  part  of  the 
flame  of  the  candle;  larger  drills  are 
heated  with  the  blow-pipe  flame,  applied 
very  obliquely,  and  a  little  below  the 
point;  when  very  thin,  they  may  be 
whisked  in  the  air  to  eeol  them,  but  they 
are  more  generally  thrust  into  the  tai- 
low  of  the  candle,  or  the  oil  of  the  lamp  ; 
they  are  tempered  either  by  their  own 
heat,  or  by  immersion  in  the  flame  be¬ 
low  the  point  of  the  tool. 

For  tools  between  those  suited  to  the 
action  of  theblovv-pipe,  and  those  proper 
for  the  open  lire,  there  are  many  which 
require  either  the  iron  tube,  or  the  bath 
oflead  or  charcoal ;  but  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  works  are  hardened  in  the  ordina¬ 
ry  smith’s  fix'e,  without  such  defences. 

Tools  of  moderate  size,  such  as  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  turning  tools,  carpenters’  chis¬ 
els  and  gouges,  and  so  forth,  are  general¬ 
ly  heated  in  the  open  fire  ;  they  require 
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to  be  continually  drawn  backwards,  and 
forwards  through  the  fire,  to  equalize  the 
temperature  applied  :  they  arc  plunged 
vertically  into  the  water,  and  then  moved 
about  sideways  to  expose  them  to  the 
cooler  portions  of  the  fluid.  If  needful, 
they  are  only  dipped  to  a  certain  depth, 
the  remainder  being  left  soft. 

Some  persons  use  a  shallow  vessel, 
filled  only  to  the  height  of  the  portion  to 
be  hardened,  and  plunge  the  tools  to  ths 
bottom  ;  but  this  strict  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  is  sometimes  dangerous,  as  the  tools 
are  apt  to  become  cracked  at  the  part, 
and  therefore  a  small  verticie  movement 
is  also  given,  that  the  transition  from 
the  hard  to  the  soft  part  may  occupy 
more  length. 

Razors  and  pen  knives  are  too  fre 
quently  hardened  without  the  removal  of 
the  scale  arising  from  the  forging;  thii 
practice,  which  is  not  done  with  the  best 
icorks,  cannot  he  too  much  deprecated.  The 
blades  are  heated  in  a  coke  or  charcoal 
fire,  and  dipped  into  the  water  obliquely, 
in  tempering  razors,  they  are  laid  on 
their  backs  upon  a  clear  fire,  about 
half-a-dozen  together,  and  they  are  re¬ 
moved  one  at  a  time,  when  the  edges, 
which  are  as  yet  thick,  comedown  to  a 
pale  straw  color;  should  the  back3  acci¬ 
dentally  get  heated  beyond  the  straw- 
color,  the  blades  are  cooled  in  water,  but 
not  otherwise.  Pen  knife  blades  are 
tempered,  a  dozen  or  two  at  a  time,  on  n 
plate  of  iron  or  copper,  about  twelve 
inches  long,  three  or  four  wide,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick;  the 
blades  are  arranged  close  together  on 
their  backs,  and  lean  at  an  angle  against 
each  ether.  As  they  come  down  to  the 
temper,  they  are  picked  out  with  small 
pliers,  and  tin  own  into  water,  if  neces¬ 
sary  ;  other  blades  are  then  thrust  for¬ 
ward  from  the  cooler  parts  of  the  plate 
to  take  their  place. 

Hatchets,  adzes,  cold  chisels,  and  num¬ 
bers  of  similar  tools,  in  which  the  total 
bulk  is  considerable,  compared  with  the 
part  to  bo  burdened,  are  ouly  partially 
dipped  ;  they  are  afterwards  let  down  by 
the  beat  ofthe  remainder  of  the  tool,  and 
wheu  tho  color  indicative  of  the  temper 
is  attsined,  they  are  entirely  quencher! 
With  the  view  of  removing  the  loose 
scales,  or  tho  oxidation  acquired  in  the 
fire,  some  workmen  rub  the  objects  has¬ 
tily  in  dry  salt  before  plunging  them  hi 
the  water,  in  order  to  give  them  a  clean¬ 
er  and  whiter  face. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

The  sleeping  fox  catches  no  poultry 
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BJ's  versify  Voiir  Products. 

Messes.  Editors: — It  always  appeared 
surprising  to  me  that  the  planters  of  the 
South  should  persist  in  the  cultivation  of 
large  crops  of  cotton,  to  the  manifest  in-  ! 
jury  of  their  lands,  arid  lessening  of  the  j 
amount  of  money  received  for  their 
crops.  That  the  lands  of  the  South  are 
deteriorating,  must  be  evident  to  the 
most  superficial  observer. 

HoVir  is  this  evil  to  be  remedied  ?  It 
must  be  plain  to  every  one  that  to  plant 
less  cotton  and  more  of  everything  else, 
is  the  only  way;  but  will  the  planters  do 
it  ?  It  is  so  obviously  their  interest; 
and  that  they  are  intelligent,  I  think  a 
doubt  cannot  remain  on  the  subject. — 
The  only  difficulty  it  seems  to  me  is  to 
obtain  concert  of  action.  The  large 
space  over  which  cotton  is  planted  ren¬ 
ders  it  difficult  togetthe  planters  togeth¬ 
er  to  consult  upon  what  is  best  for  them 
to  do  ;  but  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Convention,  a  system  of  sub-s-ocie- 
ties,  or  sub-committees  in  every  county 
in  the  cotton  states,  might  be  adopted, 
that  would  effectually  accomplish  the 
purpose.  If  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
present  breadth  of  land  was  put  in  cot¬ 
ton,  the  crop  would  yield  mork  money 
than  the  whole  breadth.  Then  the  re¬ 
maining  portion  might  be  profitably  cul¬ 
tivated  in  sweet  potatoes,  turnips,  and  in 
small  grain,  with  an  additional  quantity 
of  corn.  What  additional  quantities  of 
hogs,  sheep,  cattle  and  mules  might  be 
raised,  and  the  land  enriched  more  and 
more  every  year.  If  this  system  was 
adopted,  the  South  would  become  the 
most  beautiful,  the  richest,  the  most 
abundant,  the  most  independent  country 
in  the  world.  Add  to  this,  every  county 
might  have  a  Cotton  Factory,  to  spin 
yarns,  and  export  them  to  the  north  of 
Europe,  The  spinners  in  Lancaster  Co., 
England,  are  wealthier,  apd  subjected  to 
fewer  vicissitudes  than  any  of  the  other 
cotton  manufactures  in  the  country.  I 
say  then  to  my  fellow  planters,  begin  to 
manufacture,  even  with  one  hundred 
spindles  begin.  3  say  again  begin — you 
can  find  labor  in  abundance  as  cheap  as 
any  where  else,  and  ail  the  materials  and 
appliances  in  the  greatest  abundance.  I 
say  again,  begin,  nay,  1  beseech  you  to 
begin. 

To  descend  to  a  few  particulars  :  sup¬ 
pose  a  planter  to  lessen  his  cotton  crop, 
and  plant  one  hundred  acres  of  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  one  hundred  acres  of  red  top  tur¬ 
nip,  rye,  oats,  and  wheat,  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  as  he  may  deem  sufficient.  Sup¬ 


pose  he  puts  one  hundred  sheep  in  the 
fall  on  his  turnips,  dividing  off  the  field 
in  small  spaces  at  a  time,  allow  the  sheep 
to  feed,  trample  and  enrich  the  field  do¬ 
sing  the  whole  winter  at  proper  inter¬ 
vals,  would  not  that  field  produce  nearly 
double  the  quantity  of  cotton  or  corn  the 
next  year  that  it  would  do  without  this 
preparation?  And  the  field  of  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  treated  in  the  same  way  with  one 
hundred  hogs,  would  if  not  produce  a 
great  improvement  ?  And  then  the  rye 
for  your  Devon  cows  !  what  yellow  but¬ 
ter,  what  abundance  and  improvement 
would  follow,  and  still  have  more  money 
for  your  cotton,  than  you  possibly  can 
obtain  at  present. 

Hear  me,  rny  fellow  planters,  for  I  tell 
you  the  truth — I  wish  this  might  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  every  paper  of  the  South,  and 
the  cry  enter  every  ear.  Rusticus. 

— Southern  Cul ti  valor. 


Breeding  Stock. 

On  an  Influence  affecting  the  Purity 
of  Blood  in  Stock. 

The  breeding  and  rearing  of  stock,  es¬ 
pecially  animals  of  high  and  pure  blood, 
is  daily  attracting  an  increasing  attention 
from  the  scientific  and  enlightened  agri¬ 
culturist:  and,  when  the  farmer  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  obtaining  animals  possessing 
the  qualities  sought  for,  there  is  no 
business  that  pays  more  generously  in 
dollars  and  cents  than  this  ;  but  so  many 
failures  are  met  with,  and  so  many  are 
disappointed  in  the  progeny  of  animals, 
of  even  the  purest  and  most  renowned 
pedigree,  that  even  among  the  enlight¬ 
ened,  it  is  not  seldom  that  we  hear  the 
advantages  of  blood  questioned,  if  not  de¬ 
nied;  and  it  is  more  than  intimated  that 
the  reason  why  animals  possessing  supe¬ 
rior  qualities  owe  their  excellence  main¬ 
ly  to  the  care  that  has  been  bestowed  up¬ 
on  them  in  regard  to  their  feed,  &c.  In 
regard  to  other  departments  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  similar  discrepancies  of  opinion  do 
not  occur;  and  it  would  seem  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  determine  why  this  difference  of 
opinion  in  this  regard. 

AH  are  acustomed  to  rely  upon  expe¬ 
rience,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  in 
this  matter,  many  who  have  been  to  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  and  expense  in  their 
endeavor  to  improve  their  stock  of  hors¬ 
es,  cows,  or  sheep,  by  breeding  from  an¬ 
imals  of  the  improved  breeds,  have  expe¬ 
rienced  a  grievous  disappointment,  in  not 
finding  the  young  to  resemble  the  sire  or 
the  dam,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  closely 
as  they  had  hoped  ;  and  without  being 
able  to  account  for  this  fact,  in  accor¬ 


dance  with  any  laws  that  are  known  to? 
them,  and  only  knowing  that  they  have 
failed'  in  the  expected  improvement  ill 
their  animals,  they  have  naturally  come 
to  deny,  or  at  least  to  doubt,  what  others 
have  told  them.  This  has  been  one,  and 
perhaps  the  main  reason  why  so  little 
attention  has  been  paid  by  the  majority 
of  farmers  to  the  introduction  of  import 
ed  and  other  improved  races  of  animals. 

But  the  English  agriculturists  seem  to 
understand  the  causes  of  these  failures,, 
and  of  course  how  to  avoid  them  ;  and  i,f. 
would  be  well  if  this  information  were 
more  generally  disseminated  inlhiscouttr- 
try. 

The  reason  is  this:  The  mother^  sys¬ 
tem  is  influenced  and  changed  by  the  young 
she  carries  in  her  womb  ;  and  if  the  male  pa¬ 
rent  be  of  a  different  breed ,  her  blood  is  con¬ 
taminated,  and  she  rendered  similar  to  a 
mongrel  for  the  remainder  of  her  life . 

The  assertion  may  startle  many,  who 
have  given  the  subject  no  thought;  but 
it  is  believed  that  no  physiological  fact 
is  better  established,  or  more  susceptible 
of  proof,  than  this;  and  as  proof,  I  shall 
cite  a  few  instances  that  have  been  no¬ 
ticed  by  Dr.  A.  Harvey,  physician  to  the 
Aberdeen  Royal  Infirmary.  He  speaks- 
of  a  young  chestnut  mare,  that  belonged 
to  the  Earl  of  Moreton,  seven-eighths 
Ariabian,  which  was  covered  in  1815  by 
a  quagga,  which  is  a  species  of  wild  ass- 
from  Africa,  and  marked  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  the  zebra.  The  mare  was 
covered  but  once  by  the  quagga,  and  af¬ 
ter  a  pregnancy  of  eleven  months  and 
four  days,  gave  birth  to  a  hybrid  which 
had  distinct  marks  of  the  quagga,  in  the 
shape  of  its  head  black  bars  on  the  legs, 
shoulders,  &.c.  In  1817,  T8,  and  ’21, 
the  same  mare,  which  had  in  the  mean 
time  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Gore 
Ousely,  was  covered  by  a  very  fine  black 
Arabian  horse,  and  produced,  successive¬ 
ly,  three  foals,  all  of  which  bore  un¬ 
equivocal  marks  of  the  quagga. 

Another  case  similar  to  the  above  is 
mentioned.  A  mare  belonging  to  Sir 
Gore  Ousely  was  covered  by  a  zebra, 
and  gave  birth  to  a  striped  hybrid.  The 
next  year  this  mare  was  covered  by  a 
thorough  bred  horse,  end  the  next  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  by  another  horse.  In  this 
instance,  also,  bath  the  foals  were  striped, 
and  in  other  regards  partook  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  zebra.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  observation,  that  when  a 
mare  has  borne  a  mule,  she  is  never  after 
fit  to  breed  colts,  as  they  will  have  large 
heads,  and  otherwise  resemble  mules. 
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In  the  above-mentioned  instances,  the 
mares  were  covered  by  animals,  i ti  the 
first*i nstanee,  of  a  different  specie s  from 
themselves  ;Vbut  others  are  recorded, 
where  they  bred  only  from  horses ,  but  by 
horses  of  different  breeds  on  separate  oc¬ 
casions  ;  and  yet  the  offspring  partook 
of  the  characterslics  of  the^horse  by 
which  the/rsfimpregnation  was  effect¬ 
ed. 

Mr.  M’Gillvray,  in  an  article  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  Aberdeen  Journal,  speaks  of 
several  colts,  in  the  royal  stud  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court,  that  were  sired  by  the  horse 
Aclceon,  that  did  not  resemble  Actceon,  the 
paternal  parent  of  the  foal,  but  did  bear 
a  near  resemblance  to  the  horse  Colonel , 
from  whom  the  mares  had  brought  colts 
the  year  previous  to  their  being  covered 
by  Aclceon  ;  again,  of  a  colt,  the  property 
of  the  Earl  of  Suffield,  which’was  got  by 
the  horse  Laurel ,  that  it  was  intimated 
by  the  jockeys  at  Newmarket  that  he 
must  have* been  got  by  the  horse  Camel. 
This  resemblance  was,  however,  satis¬ 
factorily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  marc  had  been  previously  impregna¬ 
ted  by  Camel. 

Many  instances  of  a  similar  character 
are  recorded  in  regard  to  dogs ;  in  fact, 
the  breeders  of  dogs  all  seem  well  aware 
that,  if  the  bitch  has  been  impregnated 
by  a  mongrel  dog,  that  even  if  the  father 
of  her  next  litter  is  of  pure  blood,  the 
puppies  will  be  liable  to  be  mongrels. 
Similar  instances  have  also  been  ob¬ 
served  in  regard  to  swine,  and  the  breed¬ 
ers  of  cattle  have  recorded  similar  facts. 
Mr.  M’Gillvray  mentions  several  instan¬ 
ces,  and  among  them  the  following  :  ltA 
pure  Aberdeenshire  heifer  was  served 
with  a  pure  Teeswater  hull,  to  whom  she 
had  a first-cross  calf.  The  following  seas¬ 
on  the  cow  was  served  to  a  pure  Aber¬ 
deenshire  bull ;  the  produce  was  a  cross¬ 
calf,  which  at  two  years  old  had  very- 
long  horns,  the  parents  both  hornless. — 
A  pure  Aberdeenshire  cow  was  served  in 
1315,  with  a  cross-bull  ;  i-  on  animal 
produced  between  a  first-cross  cow  and  a 
pure  Teeswater  bull.  To  this  bull  she 
had  a  cross-calf.  Next  season  she  was 
served  with  a  pure  Aberneenshire  bull; 
the  calf  was  quite  a  cross  in  shape  and 
color.” 

After  citing  other  examples  with  a 
similar  result,  Mr  M’Gillvray  says,  “Ma-  J 
ny  more  instances  might  be  cited,  did  j 
time  permit.  Among  cattle  and  horses ,  it 
is  of  every  day  occurrence." 

Dr.  Harvey  also  records  many  cases 
with  like  results  as  having  occurred  in  1 


the  human  family;  hut  it  is  not  thought! 
best  to  include  them  in  this  paper.  This  ! 
mode  of  impairing  the  purity  of  blood  ill 
animals,  has  been  styled  crossing  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  mother;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  reason  why  so  many  inferior 
animals  are  to  be  met  with,  the  progeny 
of  parents  of  pure  lineage,  is  almost  whol¬ 
ly'  owing  to  the  blood  of  the  mother  hav¬ 
ing  been  previously  contaminated  by  the 
cross-breed  young  she  has  carried. 

Of  (he  7nodus  operandi  of  this  contamin¬ 
ation,  there  is  noexplanation  given  which 
is  generally  satisfactory ;  but  it  seems 
probable  to  the  writer  of  this,  that,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  same  blood  must  circulate 
through  the  veins  of  both  mother  and  off¬ 
spring,  that  the  system  of  the  dam  be¬ 
comes  thus  modified  and  rendered  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  similar  to  her  mon¬ 
grel  young. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  excuse 
the  length  of  this  article,  on  account  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject;  and  also 
because  of  the  novelty  of  the  facts — this 
being  the  second  instance,  so  far  as  has 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer, 
that  it  has  been  treated  of  by  the  agri¬ 
cultural  journals  of  this  country7,  an  arti¬ 
cle  from  the  same  pen  having  been  pub¬ 
lished  last  year  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  C.  H.  Cleaveland,  M.  D. 

— Albany  Cultivator. 


Death  or  a  man  from  Glanders. — Mr. 
J.  P.  Burns,  a  grocer  in  Baltimore,  died 
a  horrid  death  in  that  city,  a  few  days 
ago,  in  consequence  of  poison  communi¬ 
cated  to  his  system  from  a  horse  afflict¬ 
ed  with  glanders.  During  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  medicine,  Mr.  B.  thrust  into 
the  animal’s  mouth,  his  hand,  a  finger  of 
which,  had  been  previously  cut,  and  the 
flesh  laid  open.  Through  this  wound 
the  virus  was  absorbed,  and  mortifica¬ 
tion  supervened.  A  surgeon  was  called 
upon  to  amputate  the  diseased  member. 
Perceiving,  however,  that  the  poison  had 
penetrated  to  every  portion  of  the  unfor-' 
tunatemian’s  system,  he  declined  per¬ 
forming  the  operation,  and  stated  that 
no  earthly  skill  could  save  his  life.  Af¬ 
ter  lingering  in  great  agony,  death  closed 
the  scene.  The  corpse  presented  a  hid¬ 
eous  and  blackened  appearance.  Herald 
of  Reform. 
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Galls  on  Horses.— A  writer  in  the  ^ 
Rural  New  Yorker,  with  an  experience 
of  twenty  years,  recommends  the  use  of 
a  mixture  of  whiskey  and  alum,  (as 
much  alum  as  the  whiskey  will  dissolye,) 
as  a  preventive  and  remedy  for  galls  on  ] 


horses.  Of  the  value  of  this  remedy,  we 
can  add  our  ovvn  testimony,  from  actual 
observation.  We  have  used  it  upon  a 
tender  hided  horse  of  ours,  for  the  past 
three  years,  time  and  again,  and  have 
found  it  effectual.  When  the  horse  is 
marked,  the  galled  part  should  be  cleans¬ 
ed  with  cold  water  at  evening,  (especial¬ 
ly  in  warm  weather,)  before  using  the 
whiskey  and  alum. 

*•  I  resorted  to  this  remedy,  carrying 
it  with  me  when  I  journeyed,  and  have 
continued  its  use  with  undiminished  ap 
proval,  for  more  than  twenty  years.  I 
apply  no  other  remedy.  When  a  horse 
has  been  put  up  for  the  winter,  and  has 
not  been  used,  his  breast  and  back  will 
become  tender.  A  single  hour’s  use  of 
the  saddle  or  collar,  in  a  hot  day,  will 
then  scald  the  breast  so  as  to  produce  se- 
rious  injury.  My  uniform  practice  has, 
therefore,  been,  for  a  week  before  begin¬ 
ning  the  use  of  tke  harness,  to  harden 
the  breast  and  back  by  bathing  them  reg 
ularly  two  or  three  times  a  day.  No  in¬ 
jury  has  then  resulted  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  collar.  And  when  a  had  gall 
has  occurred,  a  frequent  and  persevering 
use  of  this  remedy  has  secured  the  con¬ 
stant  use  of  the  animal,  and  healed  the 
wound  while  in  continued  service. — Wis¬ 
consin  Farmer. 

Founder, — Bleed  from  the  neck  im¬ 
mediately,  till  he  is  almost  ready  to  faint, 
give  him  one  pound  of  salts,  one  table 
spoonful  of  saltpetre,  lead  him  into  a  pool 
of  water  belly  deep,  and  tie  up  his  head 
so  that  he  cannot  drink,  and  he  will  ho 
well  in  a  few  hours. — Southern  Cultivator. 


( improvement  tit  Agrk’nllurt. 

“  He  who  by  the  plow  would  thrive, 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive." 

Notwithstanding  the  truth  ©f  the  ahove 
adage  is  admitted  J<y  eveiy  ©no,  xve  Ihiuk 
it -should  be  taken  “cum  granosalis.” 

A  great  deal  depends  uj>ou  the  sort  of 
pl0w — it*  modus  operandi,  as  well  as  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  holder,  or  driver. 
It  is  a  too  common  opinion  at  the  south, 
that  one  plowr  is  about  as  good  as  anoth 
er — that  nil  that  is  necessary,  is,  to  “  stir 
the  ye’th,  break  to  smash  the  roots  of  the 
corn,  and  kill  grass.”  There  are  no  two 
blacksmiths  who  work  by  the  same  rule, 
or,  indeed,  by  any  rule  at  all.  It  is  regu¬ 
lar  systematic  guesswork  all  the  lime. — 
There  is  no  department  of  agriculture  so 
much  neglected  amongst  us,  and  none 
we  are  sure  of  more  importance.  The 
plows,  harrows,  and  cultivators  made 
north,  arc  not  adapted  to  our  section,  and 
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if  they  were,  it  would  be  folly  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  unless  we  had  mechanics 
amongst  us  prepared  to  repair,  make, 
and  improve  them.  We  have  tried  sev¬ 
eral  turning  plows  with  which  we  were 
much  pleased,  but  we  have  never  been 
able  to  have  a  wrought  point  put  on  one 
yet,  that  would  do  half  work.  To  send 
to  Yankee-dom  whenever  they  broke, 
was  rather  more  trouble  than  we  cared 
to  take.  Again,  it  is  ten  to  one  if  you 
get  the  implements  you  order.  During 
the  past  winter  we  ordered  some  subsoil 
plows  of  an  improved  pattern,  and,  after  i 
submitting  to  unusual  delay,  were  sup-  ■ 
plied  with  an  article  altogether  different 
Irom  the  one  ordered,  and  requiring 
double  the  team  which  the  advertise¬ 


ment  asserted  necessary  to  do  good  work. 


This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  paid 
for  the  same  whistle.  We  once  heard  a 
distinguished  planter  remark  “  that  a  ne¬ 
gro,  a  mule,  and  a  shovel  plow  always 
went  together.”  It.  seems  to  be  the  gen¬ 
eral  ® pinion,  but  it  is  high  time  to  think 
of  changing  it.  We  want  a  little  more 
theoretical  sense  among  our  practical  men 
who  “hold  or  drive,”  “we  want  them  to 
think  a  little — to  doubt  for  a  moment, 
whether  the  old  shovel  is  altogether  the 
very  best  implement  in  the  world,  and 
put  their  wits  to  work  to  make  some  im¬ 
provement.  We  want  a  little  more  ge¬ 
nius  in  our  blacksmith  shops — manna] 
dexterity  not  only,  but  mental  dexterity. 
There  is  something  more  than  hard  licks 
and  bellows-blowing  necessary  to  make 
a  plow  do  good  work.  The  blacksmith 
who  can  give  the  right  turn  and  finish 
to  an  implement,  has  as  much  cause  for 
exultation  ever  Afc skill,  as  the  shipwright 
has  over  an  improved  model  of  a  steamer 
— find  he  ipay  prove  as  great  a  blessing 
to  society.  It  is  this  very  matter  which 
gives  the  northern  mechanic  his  superi¬ 
ority.  lie  thinks,  he  reflects  upon  tv  hat 
he  n as  uone  and  tries  to  fashion  some¬ 
thing  new-some  improvement  upon  the 
past.  I  his  is  Intel ligence — it  is  capital 
too,— for  every  new  idea  only  serves  to 
beget  another,  and  to  elevate  and  improve 
die  man.  He  ceases  to  be  a  mere  drudge,' 
a  piece  of  machinery  which  is  used  mere¬ 
ly  to  cast  things  always  in  one  shape,  and 
becomes  a  useful,  thinking  member  of 
roeiety. 


Dr.  Baovaus  has  done  more  for  agri¬ 
culture  by  working  out  the  idea  of  his 
subsoil  plow,  than  all  the  blacksmiths  of 
South  Carolina  have  ever  done.  It  is  a 
simple  thing,  every  body  says — why  have 
we  not  had  this  plow  before ?— -because 


people  did’nt  think,  they  were  too  -practi¬ 
cal  to  think  of  such  fooleries  as  this— they 
would  still  continue  to  carry  the  pumpkin 
in  one  end  of  the  bag  and  the  rock  in  the 
other,  and  leave  it  to  book  farmers  and 
visionary  theorists  to  do  the  thinking. 

W e  have  heard  the  complaint  often 
made,  that  mechanics  at  the  south  were 
not  sufficiently  respected.  Whose  fault 
is  it  ?  If  they  would  strive  to  elevate 
their  profession,  by  intelligence,  skill 
good  conduct,  and  exhibition  of  skill  to 
give  it  character,  they  could  assume  any 
position  they  please.  It  is  all  a  mistake 
that  the  profession  makes  the  man— it 
does  not  add  an  ounce  of  dignity  or  im¬ 
portance  to  him  in  the  opinion  of  any¬ 
body  whose  opinion  is  worth  a  groat.— 
“Poeta  nascitur  non  fit,”  and  s&  with  all 
great  men— -they  are  born  so-— they  can¬ 
not  help  becoming  so— “God  hath  given 
to  some  men  reason  and  understanding 
— to  others  the  art  of  playing  on  the  fid¬ 
dle”— every  man’s  mission  is  not  the 
same,  yet  every  man  can  work  out  the 
unseen  thought,  into  something  useful 
for  his  fellow,  if  he  will— he  must  try— 
he  must  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel— - 
it  wonft  do  to  pray  to  Hercules.  Dr. 
Franklin  was  a  poor  mechanic— could 
circumstances  keep  him  so?  No.  The 
genius  was  in  him  and  difficulties  only 
served  to  make  him  the  greater  man. — 
J urdge  Douglass  one  of  the  late  prominent 
candidates  for  President,  was  a  cabinet 
maker— and  a  poor  enough  fellow,  with- 
all,  but  difficulties  could  not  check  his 


has  not.  Consumption  will  follow  set 
rapidly  upon  production,  that  we  need 
fear  nothing — there  are  ten  thousand  uses- 
to  which  it  can  be  applied  yet — cotton 
blankets,  cotton  bagging,  cotton  rope, 
cotton  nriattrasses,  cotton  hats,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  other  cotton  things  can  he  manufac¬ 
tured.  Instead  of  risking  our  surplus  in 
more  land  and  negroes,  let  us  try  domes¬ 
tic  manufactures,  improvements  in  far¬ 
ming,  raising  more  meat,  and  more  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger.  ■ 

“Half  a  Farmer”  has  given  us  a  capi¬ 
tal  article  on  mules  vs.  horses.  We 
heartily  subscribe  to  his  views,  and  as¬ 
sure  him  that  facts  and  figures  just  such 
as  Be  has  given  there  is  what  we  want. — 
We  like  to  see  a  man  make  his  mark  up¬ 
on  the  paper  when  he  writes.  The  dan’? 
and  the  usage  by  the  master,  make  that 


mule.  The  mule  is  generally  turned 


progress.  There  are  no  primogenitures 


here,  no  tiles  to  nobility— save  the  nobili¬ 
ty  of  Honkeyism— every  man  if  he  will, 
enn  work  out  his  mission.  Troubles, 
checks  and  disasters,  may  be  found  in  his 
path,  but  “ihey  are  but  the  protractive 
trials  in  Great  Jove  to  find  persistive  con¬ 
stancy  in  man.”  We  were  drawn  into 
the  foregoing  by  n  notice  of  Mr.  Carter’s 
invention,  for  planting  seed,  in  the  back 
Planter.  Mr.  Carter  deserves  credit — 
let  him  not  stop  here — there  are  a  thou¬ 
sand  other  things  wanted  amongst  us. 
One  hundred  thousand  improved  plows, 
and  as  many  subsoil  plows  are  needed  in 
South  Carolina.  Have  v/e  no  genius 
amongst  us?— must  we  always  hang  on 
to  a  bull  tongue,  a  twister,  or  an  old  shov¬ 
el,  or  go  to  the  north  for  everythin™  ? 

“R”  has  given  us  a  very  sensible  arti¬ 
cle  on  cotton.  It  is  all  humbug  to  talk 
ofthe  competition  of  flax-cotton,  or  of 
India,  Brazil,  &c. — the  area  of  cotton 
culture  is  fixed — our  northern  friends  have 
stretched  a  cordon  around  it,  if  climate 


over  to  the  negro  under  the  belief  that  & 
“mule  will  be  a  mule  any  how.” 

“Balking  horses”— You  may  tell  this 
story  to  the  marines.  Let  any  one  try  it 
on  an  old  offender,  and  he  will  soon  be? 
satisfied.  3t  is  akin  to- the  Mexican  mode 
of  curing  a  vicious  horse,  by  tying  a  cord 
over  the  left  ear,  &e.  Horses  are  like 
men — some  of  them  can  he  overcome  by 
kindness,  can  be  easiS}?  Fed  bat  never 
driven — others  require  a  good  deal  of 
scolding  and  a  shake  ofthe  rod  nowand 
then  over  their  heads — others  have  to 
be  beaten  as  Mr.  Bounycustle  did  Jack 
Easy — while  a  few  must  be  killed  before 
they  are  cured, 

“Hilling  corn,”-— the  hoeing  may  bene¬ 
fit  it,  not  the  hilling.  We  have  never 
heard  a  sensible  reason  given  for  “hilling 
up  corn”— though  Mr  Practical  man  says 
that  it  is  the  only  way.  B$.oomsedge. 

Big  Branch ,  July,  1852, 


i'i'W  Hlarlinis. 

The  following  communication  from 
the  President  of  the  Worcester  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  furnishes  important  facts 
in  regard  to  an  interesting  question* 
which  will  aid  in  its  right  decision. — 
They  are  conclusive  as  to  the  assertion 
that  free  martins  never  breed.  Whether 
they  breed  more  seldom  than  other  heif¬ 
ers,  a  number  of  experiments  made  with 
the  accuracy  and  public  spirit  displayed 
by  Mr.  Lincoln,  would  render  certain. — 
The  popular  belief  is  all  one  way,  the 
truth  may  be  directly  o]>posite. 

A.  W.  D, 

“  Allan  W.  Dodge,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  attention  as  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  yoy? 


FARMER  AND  PLANTER. 


i;$7 


editorial  cajmcky,  hus  recently  been  giv-  ,  PUcd  Facia  fa  agrkaltttro. 

cn  much  to  the  attention  of  milch  cows.  |  These  may  be  assumed  ns  fixed  facts  in 
)  would  state  to  you  a  fact,  that  may  not  |  a'reicnltui'e :  l*iC  health  of  neighborhoods, 

be  within  your  personal  knowledge- — j  J.  AM  lauds  on  which  clover,  or  the  I  manure,  or  lime,  wet  lands,  is 

that  a  free  martin  may  be  profitably  reared  grasses,  are  grown,  must  either  have  lime  10  ^irow  manure,  lime  and  labor  away, 
as  a  bleeder.  Three  years  ago,  tins  in  them,  naturally,  or  ihut  mineral  must  j  '  Shahutv  plowing,  operates  to  mi- 
spring,  one  of  my  best  cows  was  doFtv-  be  artificially  supplied,  it  matters  little  i  pwemh  the  soil,  wliile  it  decreases  pro- 
ered  of  twin  calves,  a  male  and  a  fe-  whether  it  he  supplied  in  the  form  of  j  '^‘‘•soi’). 


male.  1  he  heifer  was  a  handsome  aui-  stone-lime,  oyster-shell  Unit  or  marl.  1  •  ■-iahb|>0  s.o^k 

mal,  and  judging  merely  from  outward  2.  Ail  permanent  improvement  oflauds  j  ^'y.1  .  . ofo...  .Ou.Ut 

appearances,  promised  to  make  a  good  must  look  to  lime  as  its  basis.  j  1  1,°°u  ,c  L'1^ct0,!"  t!:at  1S’  on(3' 

cow,  if  permitted  to  live.  She  had  a  3.  Lands  which  have  been  long  in  cul-  '  *'T  ol  l‘K  ,',<K>.UI1  iu  ‘  'll  *> 

stnad  head,  a  clean  neck,  a  handsome  j  tyre,  will  be  benefited  by  applications  of 
form,  and  the  whole  appearance  paiT.eu-  j  phosphate  of  lime,  and  it  is  unimportant 
larly  feminine.  I  gave  directions  to  j  whether  the  deficiency  he  supplied  in  the  ! 

have  hot  feared.  Hearing  a  few  days  af-  I  form  of  bone-dust,  guano,  native  phos-  i  j1  ,c<«st  o.  1 1  (  io\et,  .\i,i  . . 1  cue  i«uu- 

j  _  K  i  j  ured  per  cent  to  its  produce. 


stabling  and 


1  { i  : 


when  such  stock  may  be  exposed  to  the  in  • 
clemencies  of  the  weather. 

Id.  A  bushel  of  plaster  per  aero  sown, 


tiff,  of  another  free  martin  in  a  distant  •  phate  of  lime,  composts  of  fish,  ashes, — 
part  of  the  city,  which  was  then  being  I  or  in  that  of  oyster-shell  lime— or  marl, 
tatted  for  the  butcher,  I  purchased  her  \  — if  the  land  needs  liming,  also, 
lor  the  purpose  of  raising,  .dy  him!,  4.  No  lands  can  be  preserved  in  a  high 

state  of  fertility,  unless  clover,  and  the 
grasses  are  cultivated  in  the  course  of  ro¬ 
tation.  (a) 


neighbors  were  not  slow  to  admonish  me 
of  the  folly  of  my  procedure,  reminding 
me  of  the  common  opinion,  that  free  mar¬ 
tins  lucre  always  barren.  I  inquired  of 
them  what  knowledge  they  had  on  the 
subject,  and  they  acknowledged  their  en¬ 
tire  ignorance.  I  told  thc-m  that  as  re¬ 
garded  many  traditions  and  of  much 
that  I  had  seen  in  print,  I  was  an  infidel 
— that  1  knew  of  no  one  who  could  speak 


12.  Periodical  applications  of  ashes, 
tend  tokeep  up  the  integrity  of  the  soils, 
by  supplying  most,  if  not  ail,  of  the  inor¬ 
ganic  substances. 

20.  Thorough  preparation  of  lard,  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  successful  and 


which  1  could  never  have  a  better  op-  plaster,  salt  or  pulverized  charcoal, 
portunity  of  obtaining,  and  if,  after  wait-  1 
inga  reasonable  time,  I should  find  that 


7.  Deep  plowing  greatly  improves  the 

;  productive  powers  of  every  variety  of 
both  of  the  free  martins  should  prove  bar-  (  .  ,  . 

8.  Sub-soiling  sound  land,  that  is,  land 


luxuriant  growth  of  crops. 

5.  Mould  is  indispensible  in  every  soil,  !  21.  Abundant  crops  cannot  he  grown 

—and  a  healthy  supply  can  alone  Le  pro-  j  for  a  succession  ofyenrs,  unless  care  be 
|  served  through  the  cultivation  of  cTover  |  taken  to  provide,  and  apply,  an  equivalent 
!  and  the  grasses,  the  turning  in  of  green  j  for  the  substances  carried  off  the  land  in 
crops,  or  by  the  application  ot  composts  1  tin;  products  grown  thereon. 

I  rich  in  the  elements  of  mould.  j  22.  To  preserve  meadows  in  their  pro- 

i  6.  All  highly  concentrated  animal  nia-  j  ductiveucss,  it  is  necessary  to  harrow 
on  this  subject  Irom  his  own  experience  j  nures.  arc  increased  in  value,  and  their  j  them  every  second  autumn,  apply  top* 
that  I  was  desirous  01  information,  oi  |  benefits  prolonged,  by  admixture  with  dressings,  and  roil  them. 

23.  All  stiff  clays  are  benefited  by  fall 
and  winter  flowings;  but  should  r.cyejr 
lie  plowed  while  wet.  If,  at  such  plow- 
ings,  the  furrows  be  materially  deepened, 
marl,  lime,  or  ashes  should  be  applied. 

21.  Young  stock  should  be  moderately 
fed  with  grain,  in  winter,  and  receive  gen¬ 
erous  supplies  of  long  provender,  it  being 
essentia]  to  keep  them  in  fair  condition, 
in  order  that  the  formation  of  muscle, 
bones,  &c.,  may  be  encouraged  and  con¬ 
tinuously  carried  on. 

25.  Milch  cows,  iu  winter,  should  be 
kept  in  dry,  moderately  warm,  but  well 
ventilated,  quarters,  be  regularly  fed  and 
watered  three  times  a  day,  salted  twice 
or  thrice  a  week,  have  clean  beds,  be  cur¬ 
ried  daily,  and,  in  addition  to  their  long 
provender,  should  receive  succulent  food* 
morning  and  evening.  ( d ). 

2G.  Full  complements  of  tools,  and  im¬ 
plements  of  husbandry,  are  intimately 


ren,  I  should  cause  them  to  be  broken  to 
the  yoke,  and  try  them  as  working  cat¬ 
tle.  Thisseemcd  to  satisfy  those  friends 
that  the  experiment  might  not  prove  so 
unprofitable  as  they  had  supposed. 

The  last  autumn,  being  satisfied  that 
my  free  martin  from  my  own  cow  was 
likely  to  become  a  mother,  and  that  there 
was  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  other 
being  so  ;  and  that,  if  she  should  bo,  she 
would  probably  be  a  very  indilfe  ent 
milker,  and  also  thinking  it  expedient 
to  reduce  my  stock,  which  had  become 
too  large  for  winter  keeping,  1  sold  the 
last  mentioned  animal  to  he  slaughtered. 
The  free  martin  of  my  own  rearing  has 
now  a  calf  two  days  old,  by  her  side,  and 
promises  to  make  a  first  rate  cow. 

I  have  thus  satisfied  my  own  curiosity, 
been  fully  compensated  for  my  experi¬ 
ment,  and,  perhaps,  have  furnished  infor- 


tbatisnot  wot,  is  eminently  conducive 
to  inc reused  pro  1 1  u ct ion . 

,0.  All  wet  lands  should  he  drained. 

10.  All  grain  crops  should  be  harvested  | 
a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  grain  is  I 
thoroughly  ripe.  (&) 

11.  Clover,  as  well  as  the  grasses,  in-  j 
tended  for  hay,  should  ho  mowed  when  j 
in  bloom. 

12.  Sandy  lands  can  be  most  effectual¬ 
ly  improved  by  clay.  When  such  lands 
require  liming,  or  marling,  the  lime,  or 
marl,  is  most  beneficially  applied,  when 
made  into  compost  with  clay.  In  slaking 
lime,  salt  brine  is  better  than  water. 

13.  Thechopping,  or  grinding,  ofgrain, 

to  he  fed  to  stock,  operates  as  a  saving  of!  ^onaected  with  the  gU(cess  of  the  hus. 
at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  (c)  j  bandman. 

14.  Draining  of  wet  lands,  and  marsh-  i  r,  ,  ,  •  .  , 

0  1  Capital  is  not  only  necessary  to  agr1- 


mation  which  may  be  useful  to  others,  j  es,  adds  to  their  value,  by  making  them  j  cultural  succogS)  but  can  be  as  Profitably 


i).ih1  am,  with  much  esteem,  yours, 

J.  W.  Lincoln. 

-  Jour,  of  Agriculture. 

- - - — 


Thinking  and  reading  speeds  the  plow.  corn. — K»s,  F  &  ]’. 


(a)  Would  not  a  crop  of  pens  given  to  the 
laud  answer  as  well? 

(?>)  Not  for  seed. 

I  (e)  Especially  if  the  cob  is  ground  with  the) 


used  in  farming,  as  in  anv  other  occupa¬ 
tion. 


( d )  True,  no  doubt— but  who  ever  saw  a  cow 
curried  at  the  South’  —  Frs.  F.  P 
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AND  PLANTER. 


28.  Puuctunlity  in  engagements  is  as 
necessary  to  an  agriculturist,  tts  it  is  to  a 
merchant. 

29.  Every  husbandman  should  careful¬ 
ly  read  and  digest  matters  connected  with 
his  business  ;  his  success  being  as  depen¬ 
dent  upon  a  full  knowledge  of  its  princi¬ 
ples  and  details,  as  is  that  ot  the  lawyer, 
or  physician,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  law,  or  physic. 

30.  Wheat,  Rye,  Oats,  and  Barley 
should  never  follow'  each  other  in  a  course 
of  rotation;  there  should  always  he  an 
intervening  hoc-crop  between  them. 

31.  Weeds  should  never  be  permitted 
to  mature  their  seed  on  a  farm,  but  be 
pulled  up,  or  cut  down,  as  often  as  lh-*y 
show  themselves,  such  being  the  only 
effectual  method  of  eradicating  them. — 
To  ensure  this  resuit,  the  ground  should 
he  planted  in  coni,  and  that  kept  clean. (t) 

32.  Time  and  labor  devoted  to  the  col¬ 
lection  of  materials  to  be  converted  into 
manure,  are  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
profit  in  the  whole  range  of  farm  econo¬ 
my. 

33.  The  orchard,  to  he  productive  of 
good,  fair  fruit,  requires  to  he  fed,  as 
much  as  does  a  field  of  grain.  The  soil 
of  each  requires  that  the  substances  ab¬ 
stracted  by  the  crops  shall  be  restored.-— 
T  he  soil  should  be  kept  clean  and  open 
to  the  ameliorating  influences  of  the  sun, 
the  dews,  the  rain  and  the  air,  —the  bark 
of  the  tree  should  be  kept  in  a  healthful 
condition  by  scraping,  when  necessary, 
and  alkaline  washes,— Am.  Fanner. 

(e)  This  would  be  a  hard  course — better  turn 
in  a  crop  of  green  weeds  occasionally. 

Eas,  F.  &  P. 

rtSanm-c  for  Wheat. 

Mr.  Way,  consulting  chemist  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
has  analyzed  about  fifty  specimens  of 
different  sorts  of  wheat,  and  lias  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  an  average  crop  of 
wheat,  takes  out  of  the  land  the  follow¬ 
ing  substances: 

84  lb«.  ofsilica,  6  lbs.  of  magnesia, 

20  lbs.  phosphoric  acid,  23  lbs.  of  potash, 

1  lb.  peroxide  of  iron,  8  lbs.  of  lime, 

4  lbs.  sulphuric  acid,  lbs.  of  soda. 

ft  will  be  seen  that  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  ingredients  of  wheat  are  phosphor¬ 
ic  Reid,  and  the  alkalies  potash  and  soda, 
If  those  were  returned  to  the  land  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity,  the  minor  mineral  ingre¬ 
dients,  such  as  silica,  lime,  magnesia, 
iron,  &c.i  would  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases,  be  supplied  by  the  soil.  The 
phosphoric  acid  would  be  most  conveni¬ 
ently  returned  in  bone  dust,  which  con¬ 


tains  from  50  to  6  J  per  cent,  of  the  phos¬ 
phates.  The  alkalies  might  be  supplied 
singly  iri  the  shape  of  nitrate  of  soda  or 
nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre).  Guano  is 
valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  comprises  not 
only  a  large  proportion  of  phosphates 
and  alkalies,  but  also,  what  is  of  greater 
importance,  particularly  to  the  young 
plant,  a  considerable  portion  of  ammo¬ 
nia.  The  principal  organic'snbstances 
he  found  to  be  carbonic  acid  and  nitro¬ 
gen,  both  of  which  exist  in  the  air;  but 
it  is  from  the  ammonia  of  decayiug  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  substances  that  plants 
derive  their  principal  supply  ofnitrbgen, 
ammonia  being  composed  of  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen.  When  a  plant  is  burned, 
the  organic  portions  fly  off  into  the  air, 
whilst  the  ashes  comprise  the  mineral  or 
inorganic  ingredients.  Ammonia  was 
essential  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  and 
this  might  he  supplied  to  lands  which 
abound  in  all  the  mineral  ingredients,  in 
the  shape  of  su'phate  of  ammonia,  which 
might  be  manufactured  from  the  liquor 
obtained  from  the  gas  works  of  every 
town. —  Ex. 

Fiii-mini;  Dm-unsistcacit-c'. 

Farmers  dig  their  gardens  two  feet 
deep,  but  only  plow  their  fields  five  inch¬ 
es.  They  take  especial  care  of  their  nag 
horses,  in  good  warm  ^stables,  but  expose 
their  farm  horses  and  cattle  to  all  weath-  ; 
ers.  They  deny  the  utility  of  drainage  | 
in  strong  tenacious  clays,  but  dare  not 
dig  a  cellar  in  such  soils,  because  the  wa¬ 
ter  would  get  in.  They  waste  their  li-  j 
quid  manures,  but  buy  guano  from  Peru  : 
to  repair  the  loss  ;  and  some  practical  : 
men  who  are  in  ecstaeies  with  the  urine 
of  the  sheepfold,  have  been  known  seri-  I 
ously  to  doubt  the  benefit  of  liquid  ma-  | 
nitres.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  where  is  j 
the  capital  to  come  from  for  such  irn-  ! 
provemer.ts?  The  reply  will  be,  where  j 
does  the  capital  come  from  to  make  rail¬ 
ways  and  docks,  to  build  steam  vessels, 
to  erect,  a  wholetowo  of  new  squares  and 
streets,  and  to  carry  out  every  other  use¬ 
ful  and  profitable  improvement  1—Ex. 

W!)z  Weeping  WilJaw. 

There  is  no  tree,  the  sight  of  which  ex¬ 
cites  more  tender  emotions  in  the  heart, 
than  (he  “weeping  willow.”  It  is  out  of 
place  in  a  public  walk — but  looks  de¬ 
lightful  when  flourishing  in  luxuriant  I 
beauty  on  the  borders  of  some  windin'*  ! 
stream,  or  in  some  secluded  spot,  which  , 
has  long  been  the  asylum  of  solitude  and 
tranquility.  It  is  the  emblem  of  sorrow 
and  devotion,  and  forms  a  beautiful  and 


very  appropriate  ornament  to  a  burying 
ground.  Willi  its  drooping  foiiage,  it 
appears  to  be  looking  back  on  the  past  — 
and  sympathising  with  tho  afflicted 
mourners.  It  reminds  one  of  things 
which  were — and  hushes  all  the  angry 
passions  of  the  human  heart. 

Independent  of  the  associations  which 
are  inseparably  connected  with  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  there  is  no  tree  in  our  forests 
which  presents  an  aspect  more  graceful 
and  lovely,  or  whose  branches  are  more 
!  umbrageous.  The  first  weeping  willow 
!  was  planted  in  England  by  the  cclebra- 
I  ted  poet,  Alexander  Pope.  lie  received 
from  the  Levant  a  basket  of  figs,  and  ob- 
|  served  one  of  the  twigs  of  which  the 
|  basket  was  formed,  putting  out  a  shoot. 

!  This  twig  he  planted  in  his  garden.  It 
:  flourished. 

Grew  sweet  to  sense,  and  lovely  to  tho 
i  eye,  and  from  this  parent  stock,  all  the 
1  willows,  which  are  by  no  means  uncora- 
|  moti  in  England,  have  sprung. — Ex. 

- ■  lar-j.  - 

To  Sweeten  Meat  and  Fish. — When 
meat  fish,  &c.,  from  intense  heat  or  long 
keeping,  are  likely  to  pass  into  a  state  o1 
corruption,  a  simple  and  sure  mode  of 
keeping  them  sound  and  healthy  is,  by 
putting  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal,  each  tho 
size  of  an  egg,  into  the  pot  or  sauce-pan 
wherein  the  meat  or  fish  are  to  be  boiled. 
Among  others,  an  experiment  of  this 
kind  was  tried  upon  a  turbot,  which  ap¬ 
peared  too  far  gone  to  be  eatable.  The 
cook,  as  directed,  put  three  or  four  pieces 
of  charcoal,  each  the  size  of  an  egg,  un¬ 
der  the  strainer,  in  the  fish  kettle;  after 
boiling  the  proper  time,  the  turbot  came 
to'  the  table  perfectly  sweet  and  firm. — 
Ex.  Paper. 

Farm  Fconomy. 

Mr.  Editor: — If  it  is  true  that  “the 
children  of  this  world  are  wiser  than  the 
children  of  light,”  it  is  no  less  true,  “that 
the  God  of  this  world  hath  blinded  their 
eyes.”  When,  Mr.  Editor— when,  let  it 
be  asked  with  all  the  emphasis  of  deep 
conviction  and  earnestness  of  imminent 
ruin  ;  when  will  the  cotton  planters  of  the 
South  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  a 
crop  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  millions 
will  produce  less  money  than  will  a  small¬ 
er  crop.  We  toil  and  struggle  through  the 
whole  calendar,  from  Christmas  to 
Christinas  again,  devoting  to  the  cotton 
crop  our  best  energies,  and  thereby  ex¬ 
hausting  both;  and  all  to  swell  the  num¬ 
ber  ofcotton  bales  to  an  amount  that  must 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  depress  the 
price  to  a  figure  far  below  remuneration 
and  keep  it  there.  Then  look  at  the  dis 
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astrcus  consequences  which  are  inevita¬ 
ble  to  such  a  course.  Cattle  upon  the 
lift,  or  down  beyond  the  hope  of  resusci-  ! 
tation  ;  skeleton  frames  reeling  to  the 
plow  they  have  not  strength  to  move  : 
corn  cribs  empty,  and  meat  houses  deso¬ 
late.  In  sections  visited  by  the  severe 
drought  last  year,  the  little  money  that 
was  realized  from  the  little  price  of  a 
little  crop,  has  all  gone  to  Cherokee  and 
Tennessee  for  corn.  The  bacon  is  yet  to 
be  bought,  either  on  a  credit  or  with  mo¬ 
ney  borrowed  at  a  high  rate  of  interest; 
in  either  case  involving  the  hapless  pur¬ 
chaser  in  debt.  An  argument  of  five 
minutes  will  convince  any  man  that  all 
these  calamities  may  be  avoided,  and 
theiropposile  blessingssecured,  by  plant-  j 
ing  a  smaller  crop  of  cotton  and  a  larger 
crop  of  grain.  Indeed,  almost  every 
man  is  already  convinced  of  that  fact. —  : 
Why  is  it,  then,  that  we  all  confess  the  j 
wrong  and  still  the  wrong  pursue?  Each 
individual  is  aware  that  his  diminished 
cotton  crop  will  have  no  effect  upon  the 
market,  and  in  order  to  get  his  share  of 
the  money,  he  must  plant  his  full  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  cotton.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I 
for  one,  am  resolved  to  pursue  a  differ¬ 
ent  course,  from  the  full  conviction  that 
it  is  to  my  individual  interest  to  make  a 
full  provision  crop,  and  thus,  if  I  should 
not  succeed  so  far  as  to  have  grain  and 
pork  to  sell,  I  at  least  will  endeavor  to 
avoid  the  humiliating  necessity  of  being 
compelled  to  pay  away  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  proceeds  of  the  cotton  crop  for  these 
indispensible  necessaries.  And  until  ev¬ 
ery  planter  is  convinced  by  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  that,  let  others  do  as  they  may,  ! 
it  is  for  his  individual  interest  to  do  like¬ 
wise:  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  cot¬ 
ton  crop  be  restricted  as  to  bring  about 
that  desirable  state  of  things,  viz  :  more 
money  and  plenty  of  provisions. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  maintained  upon 
quite  formidable  authority,  that  the  ex¬ 
tent  ofthe  crop  has  no  influence  in  de¬ 
termining  the  price  ;  and  a  learned  pro¬ 
fessor  attempts  to  prove  that  to  be  true, 
by  the  extent  of  the  several  crops  ef  the 
last  ten  years,  and  the  relative  prices  ob¬ 
tained  for  them.  But  an  argument  based 
on  those  data  is  imcotnplete.  If  a  large 
crop,  or  even  a  succession  of  large  crops, 
brought  a  light  price,  the  inference  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  short  crops,  under  like  influ¬ 
ences,  would  have  brought  a  higher  one- 
To  maintain  that  short  crops  bring  low  I 
prices,  is  to  maintain  that  corn  would  j 
now  be  worth  cine  dollar  per  bushel,  if 
every  crib  in  the  land  were  bursting  with 
porn. — Soil  ofthe  South. 


To  Mash  Cucumber  Pickles. — Soak 
the  cucumbers  three  or  four  days  in  old, 
sour  cider,  or  two  parts  water  and  one 
of  vinegar;  then  place  them  in  the  pickle 
jar;  heat  good  cider  vinegar  scalding 
hot.  with  an  ounce  of  alum  to  a  gallon  of 
vinegar,  with  any  kind  of  spices,  and  in 
such  quantities  as  may  suit  the  taste; 
pour  it  over  the  cucumbers  while  boiling 
hot;  cover  them  tight,  set  them  in  a  cool 
place  and  if  the  vinegar  is  right  they  will 
keep  till  June,  when  the  old  vinegar 
should  be  discarded  and  new  substituted- 
Pickles  made  in  this  way  are  always 
crisp;  the  alum  hardens  the  skin  of  the 
cucumbers,  so  that  it  never  turns  soft. — 
Those  made  in  this  way  a  year  ago  are 
in  excellent  condition  now. — X. 


; 
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To  Cure  Coins. 

A  piece  of  homespun  a  little  larger  tha  n  ! 
the  corn,  fried  brown  with  just  enough  | 
beefs’  suit  on  the  bottom  of  the  nan  to  ! 

I 

fully  saturate  the  cloth,  applied  as  a  ! 
plaster,  will  cause  the  corn  to  shed  off; 
in  a  few  days,  leaving  a  healthy  skin. —  j 
One  or  two  plasters  are  generally  suffi-  j 
cient. 

To  prevent  corns  from  coming,  just  j 
dispense  with  a  little  pride;  it  will  save  ! 
you  much  pain,  and  give  you  a  free  and  ! 
easy  step.  J.  J.  B. 

We  received  the  above  from  one  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  would  recommend  a  trial  of  it  by 
those  who  are  troubled  with  corns. — Eds.  Far¬ 
mer  and  Planter. 


• - ■■  CgJi" - 

Antidote  for  Strvchnine. — A  writer 
in  the  Texas  Ranger  gives  an  account  of 
the  successful  treatment  of  some  negroes 
who  had  been  poisoned  with  strychnine 
which  had  been  prepared  for  wolfs*  bait. 
Melted  hogs’ lard  was  administered  to 
them  freely  after  they  had  suffered  in 
great  agony  for  several  hours,  and  im¬ 
mediate  relief  was  the  consequence. 

This  remedy  is  not  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
dogs. — Eds.  F.  &  P. 

Tomato  Catsup,  (or  Ketchup.) — Pour 
boiling  water  on  tomatoes,  let  them 
stand  until  you  can  rub  off  the  skin  ; 
then  cover  them  with  salt,  let  them  stand 
twenty-four  hours.  Then  strain  them, 
and  to  two  quarts,  put  three  ounces  of; 
cloves,  two  ounces  of  pepper  and  two 
nutmegs.  Boil  half  an  hour,  then  add  a 
pint  of  wine  Miss  Beecher. 

Hay  Harvest. — Cut  your  grass  when 
in  bloom  ;  the  hay  thus  cut  is  more 
grateful  to  unimals,  and  is  infiritely  less 
exhausting  to  the  land. — American  Fa  r 
mer , 


Fort-  'Yilts. 

(.  ream  cannot  rise  through  a  great 
f  ep'h  of  milk.  If,  therefore,  milk  is  de¬ 
sired  to  retain  its  cream  for  a  time,  it 
should  be  put  into  a  deep  narrow  dish  ; 
and  ifit  be  desired  to  fr<*e  it  most  com¬ 
pletely  of  cream,  it  should  be  poured  in¬ 
to  a  broad  flat  dish,  not  exceeding  an 
inch  in  depth.  The  evolution  of  cream 
is  facilitated  by  a  rise,  and  retarded  by  a 
depression  of  temperature.  At  the  usual 
temperature  ofthe  dairy,  60  degrees,  F.. 
ail  the  cream  will  probably  rise  in  thir¬ 
ty-six  hours,  but  at  70  degrees,  it  will 
perhaps  rise  in  hull  that  time;  and  when 
the  milk  is  kept  near  the  freezing  point, 
the  cream  will  rise  very  slowly,  because 
it  becomes  solidified.  In  wet  and  cold 
weather  the  milk  is  less  rich  than  in  dry 
and  warm;  though  not  in  thundery 
weather.  The  season  has  its  effects. — 
The  milk,  in  spring,  is  supposed  to  he 
best  for  drinking,  and  hence  it  would  ho 
best  for  calves;  in  summer  it  is  suited 
*or  cheese;  and  in  autumn  —  ihe  butter 
keeping  better  than  that  of  summer-— the 
cows  less  frequently  milked,  give  richer 
milk,  and  consequently  more  butter. — 
The  morning’s  milk  is  richer  than  the 
evening’s.  The  last  drawn  milk  of  each 
milking,  is  at  all  times  and  seasons  rich¬ 
er  than  the  first  drawn,  which  is  the  poor¬ 
est. — Exchange  paper. 

Taruier  Sang  anil  Tnrreici-  Slnrtu-Thn 
Conts-RHi. 

I  have  lately  made  some  observations 
upon  the  difference  between  farmers, 
which,  with  your  leave,  I  should  like  to 
lay  before  your  readers.  In  the  first 
place,  let  us  examine  the  premises  of  a 
good  farmer. — His  burns  and  out-build¬ 
ings  are  a  perfect  model  of  neatness.-— 
Not  a  board  missing  on  the  barn,  to  let 
in  the  winter  winds  and  snows;  but  ail 
is  warm  and  comfortable.  His  yards  do 
not  show  the  want  of  time  to  clear  them, 
consequently  he  does  not  lose  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  his  manure — the  most  valuable  and 
necessary  article  in  all  improvements  in 
agriculture.  Not  only  is  this  amount 
saved,  but  the  pleasure  of  getting  around 
the  yards  and  barns  is  greatly  facilitated, 
and  greatly  to  his  advantage.  Examine 
his  fences,  you  find  no  rails  or  boards 
missing — all  is  snug  and  in  order.  His 
cattle  and  sheep  are  in  their  places,  not 
troubling  their  neighbors.  Ask  this  man 
to  take  an  agricultural  paper,  and  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  will  tell  you  that  he  is 
takingone  or  two  already  but  would  like 
-to  renew  his  subscription  for  another 
year.  Ask  him  if  he  could  got  along 
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without  it,  and  ho  will  tell  you  perhaps  j 
he  could,  but  lie  would  not  so  long  as  he 
could  obt h i n  one  lor  so  trifling  a  -sum. — 
This  is  the  scientific  farmer. 

Now  let  us  view  the  premises  of  farmer 
Slack,  and  mark  the  difference.  Ilis 
barn's  speak  out — they  want  now  and  ! 
then  a  board,  (and  oftenor  now  than  then.) 
to  keep  the  contents  from  the  snows  and 
storms  of  winter.  His  yards  show  the! 
effect  of  easy  habits — too  much  that  is  j 
valuable  going  to  waste.  Ilis  fences  de¬ 
note  the  same  want  of  care  and  attention, 
fa  some  places  only  the  traces  of  a  fence  . 
arc  visible,  so  that  with  the  utmost  case,  j 
bis  cows  can  go  from  field  iO  field,  or  his  ^ 
neighbors’  cattle  partake  of  the  herbage  | 
bis  own  so  much  require,  judging  from 
their  appearance.  Such  is  the  farm  of  j 
neighbor  Slack,  as  hois  termed.  Ask  him  \ 
to  take  an  agricultural  paper,  and  mark 
bis  answer — ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  ; 
hundred  him  or  his  prototype  will  tell  : 
you  no — I  want  none  of  your  look-fann¬ 
ing.  He  is  content  to  go  on  in  the  same 
routine  that  his  father  did  before  him.—-  ; 
To  such  I  would  say,  of  the  two,  give  me 
the  book-fanner,  for  that  is  the  kind  of 
farming  for  me.  Moreover,  I  would  ask, 
what  inakes  the  difference  between  the 
two  farms  I  have  represented.  One 
takes  an  agricultural  Journal  and  studies 
his  profession,  while  the  other  does  not. 
The  contrast  is  drawn  from  facts  which 
have  lately  come  under  my  observation, 
and  are  not  exaggerated. — Exchange. 


Remarks.—- We  fully  agree  with  our 
correspondent  as  to  the  value  of  lucerne, 
and  consider  it  by  far  prefurable  to  clo¬ 
ver,  as  a  soiling  crop,  for  this  climate. 
It  should  not  be  depastured  or  trodden 
by  cattle,  hut  may  he  cut  green  and  fed 
to  cows  that  arc  stabled,  at  the  rate  of 
about  80  pounds  per  day.  It  is  general¬ 
ly  eaten  with  great  avidity,  and  produ¬ 
ces  an  abundance  of  milk.  The  proper 
time  for  cutting  is  when  the  flowers  first 
show — not  later,  as  the  stems  are  apt  to 
become  hard  and  innutritions.  It  inay 
be  sown  either  in  drills  or  broadcast,  and 
hay  made  and  seed  collected  from  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  clover.  When 
broadcast,  15  or  20  pounds  of  seed,  with 
a  few  oats  sown  early  in  the  spring,  will 
give  a  good  “stand,”  on  deeply  plowed 
and  well  manured  land.  Our  friend  B. 
would  probably  find  it  advantageous  to 
loosen  the  soil  oftener  than  once  during 
the  season,  and  also  to  turn  under,  occa¬ 
sionally,  some  good  manure,  with  a  por¬ 


tion  of  lime  or 


gypsum. 


Cultivator. 


Ijjiwrnc, 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  have  for  some 
years  past  had  growing  a  small  patch  of 
lucerne,  for  the  purpose  of  soiling  calves, 
and  find  it  the  more  flourishing  the  long- 
or  it  stands.  It  is  the  first  green  food 
.which  puts  up  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter,  and  grows  in  the  warm  days  very 
rapidly.  I  have  tried  it  for  greens,  and 
can  assure  you  that  the  tender  sprouts 
are  equal  in  every  respect  to  mustard  or 
turnip  greens,  and  much  milder  to  the 
taste.  It  is  first  rate  and  no  mistake.-  — 
Try  it  gentlemen  and  you  will  agree  with 
me.  Now,  the  advantage  of  it  is,  it 
comes  on  before  we  have  anything  else  : 
and  when  once  planted,  comes  from  the 
old  root  every  succeeding  year — get¬ 
ting  better  and  better  for  fivo  years — 
as  I  know  from  experience.  I  plant  in 
drills  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  apart, 
and  once  a  year  run  a  bull-tongue  thro’  ! 
it  to  loosen  the  soil.  This  is  the  only 
cultivation  given  it.  Hoiv  will  it  do  1 
sown  broadcast  asa  renovator  of  the  soil, 
and  for  pasturage  1  B. 


'S' he  Shir'h  wc  SsihntssJ. 

Being  not  much  crowded  with  original  niattei 
in  our  present  number,  we  publish  the  following 
article  from  an  old  friend,  though  not  strictly  in 
our  line.  The  article  referred  to  relating  to 
the  size  of  the  earth,  was  picked  up  by  our 
“devil”  to  fill  a  small  space,  and  he  says  in  turn, 
friend  S.  you  are  wrong  in  your  estimate  ef  the 
proportion  of  land  covered  by  water — we  shall 
not  pretend  to  decide  which  is  right.  We 
should  have  greatly  preferred  an  article  from 
your  pen  on  the  business  of  corn  making  on 
your  Etowah  bottoms — such  would  have  inter¬ 
ested  our  readers  more  than  would  a  discussion 
about  the  size  of  the  world  or  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants. 

Messrs.  Editors: — I  have  seen  published  in 
your  paper,  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  the  proba¬ 
ble  size  of  the  earth — this  world  which  we  in¬ 
habit,  which  is  said  lo  be  near  7616  miles  in  di¬ 
ameter,  or  through,  and  the  circumference  24,- 
880  miles  round.  My  opinion  is,  the  earth  is 
something  larger  than  your  estimation,  and  that 
opinion  is,  that  the  diameter  of  this  world  is 
something  over  8000  miles,  and  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  about  2500  miles  ;  a  globe  map  is  a  good 
representation  of  the  world.  This  world  is  a 
round  ball,  but  an  uneven  surface,  and  near  the 
centre  of  the  earth  is  an  attractive  power  to 
which  every  thing  of  a  weighty  substance  inclines. 
Go  around  the  world,  and  your  feet  will  always 
be  towards  the  centre.  Throw  up  a  weight  and 
it  will  fall  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The 
centre  of  the  earth  seems  to  us  as  being  the  hot. 
tom.  There  is  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  earth 
covered  with  water.  The  land  and  water  both 
have  living  inhabitants.  The  human  family  is 
estimated  at  one  thousand  millions.  Man  is  the 
most-sensible  animal — it  is  said  that  a  common 
man  has  about  four  pounds  of  brain ;  and  an  ox 


that  will  weigh  eight  hundred  or  a  tbousaut* 
pounds,  has  not  more  than  one  pound  of  brains. 
But  man,  with  all  his  wisdom,  has  more  vanity 
than  any  other  animal  known. 

There  are  in  Asia  about  four  bundled  and 
fifty  millions  of  Pagans,  who  believe  in  and  wor¬ 
ship  Brama  and  Fo.  There  aie,  mostly  in  Eu- 
rope  and  America,  about  three  hundred  million 
of  Christians,  of  different  denominations.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  these  Christians  are 
Roman  Catholics.  They  have  evidently  the 
!  finest  church  in  the  world,  St.  Peters  Church, 
Rome,  Italy.  It  occupied  one  hundred  years  to 
I  build  this  church — it  is  entirely  of  fine  Italian 
|  marble,  and  is  the  finest  building  known  any 
1  where.  There  are  about  two  hundred  million 
Mahomdeans.  They  have  the  largest  church 
known  (the  Masque  of  Omar),  built,  and  stands 
now  where  Solomon’s  Temple  stood,  near  Jeru¬ 
salem.  It  was  measured  by  Dr.  Richardson, 
and  found  to  be  1489  feet  long,  and  995  feet 
wide.  The  floors  and  walls  are  of  marble,  and 
the  sakara,  or  inner  shrine,  sixty  feet  square, 
and  made  of  the  finest  material,  and  covered 
i  with  sentences  from  the  Koran.  But  to  return 
!  to  the  earth:  There  is  precisely  so  much  water 
j  around  this  world,  which  in  part,  evaporates 
from  the  earth,  and  again  returns  in  the  form  cf 
i  rain  and  dews.  There  is  precisely  so  much  air 
around  this  world,  part  of  which  expands  from 
the  earth,  to  such  a  point  and  no  farther,  and 
then  returns  again  to  or  near  the  earth.  The 
Sun,  the  moon,  and  the  earth,  are  known  as,  and 
called  planets,  besides  six  other  planets,  known 
to  us  as  stars.  Some  of  these  planets  are  said 
to  be  much  larger  than  the  earth,  "and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sun  perhaps,  are  all  inhabited 
with  living  creatures,  and  probably  similar  to  the 
human  family.  Blit  there  is  a  space  between 
Lhcse  planets  where  air  docs  not  exist,  and  con 
stquently  man  could  not  live  to  pass  from  one 
planet  to  another.  But  if  there  were  any  means 
of  travel.  I  have  but  little  doubt  you  would  find 
many  Yankee  Americans  preparing  to  go,  ar/d 
going,  from  this  planet  to  some  other  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  trade  and  speculation. 

Respectfully  your  friend,  J.  M.  S, 

Hightower,  Ga.,  July,  1852. 

Preserving  Butter. — The  farmers  in  the 
parish  of  Undy,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  Scot¬ 
land,  practice  the  following  method  for  curing 
their  butter,  which  gives  it  a  superiority  over 
that  of  their  neighbors  : 

Take  two  quarts  of  the  best  eommen  salt,  one 
ounce  of  sugar  and  one  of  saltpetre  ;  take  one 
ounce  of  this  composition  for  one  pound  of  but¬ 
ter  ;  work  it  well  into  the  mass,  and  close  it  up 
for  Use.  The  butter  cured  with  this  mixture  ap¬ 
pears  ofa  rich  marrowy  consistence  and  fine 
color,  and  never  acquires  a  brittle  hardness  nor 
tastes  salty.  Mr.  Anderson  says:  “I  have  ate 
butter  cured  with  the  above  composition  that 
has  been  kept  for  three  years,  and  it  was  as  sweet 
as  at  first.”  But  it  must  be  noted  that  butter 
thus  cured  requires  to  stand  three  weeks  or  a 
month  before  it  is  used.  If  it  is  sooner  opened, 
the  salts  are  not  sufficiently  blended  with  it,  and 
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sometimes  the  coolness  of  the  nitre  will  be  per.  swer,  vve  would  say  to  our  friend?,  if  yon  have  pidity  ol'  the  man  who  thinks  if  we  use 


ceived,  which  totally  disappears  afterwards.- 
Tile  above  is  worthy  tiie  attention  ol  every  dairy 
woman. 

lnicern<’'".tn  ©Is!  acquaiulanw  will)  n 
rv «;  w  IVame, 

Alfalfa,  alias.  Brazilian  Clover,  alias.  Chifiiau 
Clover,  alias., Lccern — for  such  it  turns  out  to  j 
be,  and  nothing  else.  Well  vve  are  glad  it  is  no 
Worse — for  there  could  scarcely  be  a  better  arti"  ' 
fie  in  the  list  of  artificial  grasses, 

We  received  last  spring  from  the  Patent  OP 
fice,  two  papers  of  what  was  labelled,  '‘Alfalfa,  or 
Chillian  Clover  seed,”  which  were  sown  some  ' 
time  in  April;  they  came  up  remarkably  well.; 
for  Patent  Office  seed,  and  the  progress  of  the 
plants  were  of  coarse  'closely  observed;  it  was  j 
not  long,  however,  untill  vve  began  to  suspect  the 
stranger  of  being  an  old  acquaintance,  and  our  i 
overseer,  who  is  not  much  ofa  botanist,  remark- 


books,  we  must  shut  our  eyes  against  lb  ft 
sight  that  is  beaming  upon  us  from  all 
other  sources.  What  is  bonk  farmin'*'  ? 

O 

It  is  learning  by  means  of  books,  ticyv 
facts,  opinions,  ami  the  result  of  experi- 


tiie  seed,  or  can  procure  them  in  tunc,  you  tnav. 
vve  think,  very  safely  sow  in  September — though 
our  practice  lias  been  to  sow  in  April.  At  any 
rate  procure  the  seed,  and  sow  in  drills  38  indi¬ 
es  apart,  after  manuring  highly,  subsoiling,  plow¬ 
ing  and  harrowing  your  land  thoroughly,  so  as  , 
to  make  as  fine  a  tilth  as  possible.  About  two  ,  me!lts’  and  different  JI10cics  of  operation , 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre,  vve  presume,  will  lie  “I,d  "  c  cai)  use  such  parts  of  the  informu- 
snificicnt,  which,  if  you  have  no  drill  machine,  tion  Ihus  obtained  as  best  suits  our  situ 
may  be  very  regularly  and  expeditiously  drilled  alion-s.  If  wo  would  acquire  thenppella- 
outofa  bottle  having  r.  small  quill,  through  the  ;  tion  ofa  good  farmer,  and  so  pursue  the 
cork,  the  size  of  the  quill  to  correspond  wiihthe  occupation  as  to  make  it  pleasant  ami 
quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown;  cover  lightly,  and  profitable,  we  must  study  its  theory  un- 
kcep  clean  til!  the  young  plant  gels  a  fair  start  til  xve  attain  a  thorough  knowledge  of 

of  the  weeds,  when  you  will  have  not  much  j  al,  it8  various  branches.  We  must  learn 

more  trouble  than  tiiat  of  cutting  and  feeding. —  I 

,  ,  the  nature  and  properties  of  soils,  Knovr 

1  his  business  w  ill  keep  yon  busy  through  the  ,  . 

...  ,  ,  wants  and  bow  to  peruetuatfi  their 

summer,  it  you  have  much,  even  one  acre,  j  (  1  *  *  1  . 

sown.  Ltme. ashes,  and  bone-dust,  will  be  found  j  ' 111 ' ' 1  '  3.  he  study  of  ;tgi  icu:t  ure  as  a 

the  most  valuable,  applications  as  manure,  unltess  j  science,  n nd  its  pursuit  as  an  employ¬ 


ed  to  us,  on  walking  through  our  garden,  yon  can  proem e  the  mixture  of  Kettlevvell’s  ment,  I  deem  admirably  calculated  to 


‘that  truck  you’ve  got  planted  there,  looks 
tnightly  like  this  thing  growing  on  the  borders 
of  tbo  walks.”  We  remarked  that  vve  had  sus¬ 
pected  it  was  the  same,  for  the  two  plants  were 
much  alike  when  young,  we  would  see  more 
baout  it  however  when  the  plants  came  into 
bloom.  They  are  now  (July)  in  full  bloom,  and 
yet  ire  thing  hut  Lucerne,  alias,  Purple  Medirk 
Grass,  ( medieage  satir.a)  and  yet  another  alias, 
by  the  French  Grand  Trefic.  On  making  this 
discovery,  and  seeing  nothing ‘on  the  subject  in 
any  of  our  exchanges,  which  we  have  closely 
watched  for,  vve  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
.seed  sent  us,  had  been  put  tip  at  the  Patent  Of¬ 
fice,  and  through  mistake  labelled  wrong,  and 
hence  was  disposod  to  say  nothing  about  it.  be¬ 
ing  satisfied  that  although  somewhat  humbugged 
w c  w e re  no t.  badly  e heated.  Baton  r x a ni ini ng 
the  article  “  Lucerne,”  in  die  “Farmer  &  Plan¬ 
ters’  Encyclopedia,”  recently,  vve  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks,  which  satisfied  us  that  there 
was  no  mistake  in  putting  up  and  labelling  the 
seeds. 

‘  Lucerne  is  sometimes  called  French  Clover — 
and  has  been  introduced  into  the  United  States, 
as  a  new  plant  under  the  name  of  Brazilian  Clo¬ 
ver,  called  ill  South  America,  Alfalfa,  the  Span¬ 
ish  name  for  Lucerne.”  Tim  author  of  this  ex. 
cellent  work  further  says:  “This  is  a  kind  of 
crass  which,  in  some  situations,  has  been  culli- 
vated  with  great  success  in  the  United  States. — 
It  is  not.  strictly  speaking,  a  Clover,  though  in 
some  respects  similar.  It  is  a  perennial,  and  in 
favorable  soils,  the  roots  are  said  to  live  and 
flourish  a  great  many  years.  Its  advantage  ,con, 
eists  in  affording  a  greater  amount  of  foliage  for 
any  kind  of  stock  than  any  other  plant,  with 
the  same  labor  and  expense.”  For  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  this  last  statement,  vve  can  fully  vouch. 
We  have  cultivated  lucerne,  on  a  small  scale, 
for  many  years,  and  aie  really  astonished  at  our¬ 
selves,  and  others,  knowing  its  superior  qualities 
as  vve  do,  that  vve  have  not  cultivated  it  much 
more  extensively  than  we  have.  A  good  deaj 
of  enquiry  has  lccently  been  made  about  lucerne 
--the  time  of  planting,  it?  culture,  &c.  In  *n- 


Fertilizer  and  Guano.  This  wc  have  no  doubt  I  produce  individual  happiness.  It  leads 
would  be  a  superior  manure  for  lucerne.  And  tire  mind  awnv  from  the  turmoil  and  !ms- 
it  will  not  be  long  before  our  rail  roads  are  corn- |  tie  of  many  other  pursuits,  and  places  n 
pleted  to  Anderson  and  Greenville,  when  we  |  reliance  on  individual  exertion  and  the 


shall  be  able  to  procure  it  on  such  terms  as  will 
we  have  no  doubt,  be  remunerating  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  crops  cultivated  by  us. 

W  e  have  a  piece  of  com  to  which  vve  applied 
guano  and  plaster  of  Paris,  very  sparingly,  which 
is  progressing  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expec¬ 
tations.  It  is  not  that  field  of  mountain  corn, 
vv  Inch  has  been  saddled  on  us,  and  which  Major 
Perry  saw  near  Mr.  Sloan’s,  that  he  had  under¬ 


blessings  of  heaven.  lathe  labor  of  the 
fields,  under  the  blue  canopy  above, 
when  the  breeze  is  pure  and  refreshing, 
there  is  that,  freedom  from  the  cares  and 
perplexities  of  this  world,  that  is  seldom 
enjoyed  in  any  other  pursuit. — The  Plait'. 


stood  was  the  effect  an  “agricultural  humbug 


Thv  Corps, 

Crops  of  corn  in  this  district,  and  in  adjoining 
got  up  about  old  Pendleton.”  WTe  must  con-  districts,  so  far  as  vve  have  seen  or  heard  from 
fess,  however,  that  vve  have  some  of  that  ccru.  j  are  looking  uncommonly  well,  and  must,  with- 
vvhich  is  so  low  it  had  to  take  a  rest  on  the  j  out  some  unforseen  disaster,  turn  out  an  over¬ 
ground  to  shoot  from — and  one  of  our  neigh-  |  whelming  crop.  Cotton  also  looks  well  for  the 


bora  observed  that  some  of  it  had  tassels  longer 
than  the  stalks.  The  truth  is  vve  were  wofully 
humbugged  with  that  coni,  for  it  was  said  it  ri- 
pend  early,  grew  best  on  poor  land,  with  many 
other  good  qualities — but  the  most  important 
consideration  to  a  man  out  of  bread  was,  that  of 


season,  but  if  the  rains  continue,  there  is  much 
danger  of  the  plant  running  too  much  to 
to  bn  followed  by  rot,  &c. 

We  have,  by  invitation,  visited  a  few  farms 
in  our  immediate  neighorhood.  The  first,  was 
that  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Lewis,  adjoining  to,  andimme. 


its  ripening  early.  We  were  all  anxious  to  see  J  diately  below  Fort  Hill,  on  Seneca  river.  Some 
the  new  crop — hence  vve  bit  at  it  at  two  dollars  I  ten  or  a  dozen  gentlemen,  including  ourselves, 
and  a  half  per  bushel,  like  a  trout  at  a  min-  ,  were  invited  to  view  the  crop,  to  eat  melons, 
ow  and  were  consequently  about  as  badly  hook.  :  and  to  dine  with  Mr.  L.  The  latter  was  a 
ed.  j  strong  and  most  persuasive  inducement  to  the 

- — -  J  performance  of  the  former.  Knowing  as  we 

Informatiou  for  Farmers.  [all  did,  what  to  expect  when  wo  came  to  the 

In  agriculture,  as  in  all  other  employ-  table,  for  if  Mr  Lewis  is  one  of  our  most  system- 


ments,  if  we  would  pursue  it  successful¬ 
ly,  we  should  understand  it,  or,  in  other 
words,  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
its  theory.  That  we  may  obtain  that  in¬ 


atic  and  successful  farmers,  he  can  claim  no  su¬ 
periority  in  his  legitimate  line  of  business  out 
doors,  over  that  of  his  better  half  and  most-amia¬ 
ble  and  accomplished  companion  within,  where 


formation,  vve  should  furnish  ourselves  i  mder'  a,!d  neatness  reigns  in  every  de- 

with  books  of  the  best  authors  on  that  j  Pn,tmellt-  Many  a  housewife  nugin  leani  some  - 

,  •  .  ,  l  „.-,i  „„  •  j-  thing,  by  occasionally  visiting  Sirs.  L.  But 

subject,  and  at  least,  with  one  periodi-  ,  -  ° 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,  -l.  *  ,  comparisons  are  odious,  or  we  might  add  more 

cal,  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  stuny  j  „  ‘  .  , 

,  .  ,  ,  ,  I  Suflig|entj  to  sav,  however,  that  after  viewing  the 

them  attentively,  and  then  we  shall  be  i  .i  ■ 

J  :  crop,  and  refreshing  the  inner  man  on  some  of 

prepared  to  perfect  our  knowledge  by  ex-  n  E  CVsbeat  <«oJd  particular,”  ample  justice 
perience.  ilieie  ate  at  this  enlightened  was  done  to  the  most  excellent  dinner  and  fine 
day,  strong  prejudices  against  hook-  melons  set  before  us,  Mr.  L.  has  about  one 
farming,  as  it  is  termed.  I  pity  ilia  stn-  j  hundred  acres  of  Scnccft  bottom  in  corn,  amj 
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suck  corn  man  has  rarely  the  pleasure  ol  beljold. 
mg.  We  were  much  pleased  with  the  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  wo  found  the  crop  -  the  mode  ol 
culture  was  admirable — for,  although  a  part  o! 
the  land  was  until  recently  covered  with  wntcr> 
all  was  thoroughly  drained  by  ditches,  most  ju" 
diet  OH  sly  laid  out,  so  that  there  was  not  the  least 
need  of  high  ridges  on  which  to  plant,  and  lienee 
stone  were  found,  the  culture  being  almost  level. 
The  corn  is  drilled  and  well  distanced,  and  yet 
the  growth  was  so  luxuriant  it  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  in  many  places  that  a  man  could  be  fee  on  at 
a  few  paces  across  the  rows.  We  did  not  see 
any  lightning  bugs,  that  some  of  the  company 
Requested  us  to  look  out  for,  but  by  following 
but  a  short  distance  behind  at  one  time  we  did 
get  lost,  and  only  found  our  company  by  track 
nig  their  horses — which  was  easily  done  in  the 
clean,  loose,  mellow  soil  not  yet  entirely  covered 
by  tlie  pea-vine,  which  bids  fair  before  fodder 


pulling  time  to  obstruct  all  passage.  We  pity 


Mr.  L.’s  hands  when  this  business  comes  on 
hut  he  informed  ns  that  lie  should  not  attempt 
pulling  higher  than  the  ear,  as  that  much  would 
give  him  ample  supply,  and  that  the  article  would 
be  so  abundant,  that  it  would  not  pay  for  pulling 
to  sell.  We  thought,  well  he  might  stop  at  the 
ear,  unless  he  supplied  each  hand  with  a  light 
ladder,  to  enable  him  to  reach  higher.  On  leav¬ 
ing  the  bottom  and  ascending  the  hill,  we  were 
induced  to  turn  our  horse  and  take  a  birds-eye 
view  of  the  corn,  when  a  young  iiiend  near  us 
observed  “if  the  rad-road  should  pass  this  way 
(the  survey  from  Pendleton  to  the  Stump-House 
Mountain  passes  through  this  bottom),  and  Mr 
h.  will  leave  a  streak  of  his  corn  standing,  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  embankment  or  trestle 
work — the  road  may  be  built  on  top  of  the  corn.1' 
And  itreally  looked  so,  viewed  from  our  station. 

Akhorrgh  Mr.  Lewis  is  entitled  to  much  cred- 
for  the  management  of  his  bottom,  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  give  him  much  more  for  the  greatly 
improved  condition  of  his  up-land,  on  the  most 
which  there  is  now  an  excellent  crop  of  cotton 
growing.  Much  ofthislaud,  when  Mr.  L.  look 
charge  of  it  some  few  years  since,  was  grown  up 
in  sedge,  much  washed,  and  considered  worth¬ 
less.  All  has,  however,  been  taken  into  cultiva¬ 
tion,  judiciously  grade  ditched,  and  is  now  gi\' 

mg  evidence  of  a  greatly  improved  state  of  fertili¬ 
ty. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  considered  an  exception,  on  a  com¬ 
parison  with  his  neighbors,  in  the  management 
of  horses.  lie  has  a  peculiar  pride  in  having  die 
best  horses — the  finest  carriage,  end  hut  wc 
will  not  say  the  balance,  icst  Mrs.  L.  may  not 
give  its  such  another  dinner  when  we  go  again. 
We  did  tlot  see  Mr.  L.’e  stock  ofcnttle  and  hogs  ' 
hut  are  told  they  are  superior.  His  houses, 
barns,  b whies  and  other  fixtures,  arc  comfortable 

nod.  and  well  stored 


!iai!0-~.»Sfict»  Ol  iLSaSSg  it. 

Guano  should  always  be  composted  for 
fa  time  with  either  charcoal  dust,  decom¬ 
posed  peat  or  muck,  or  black  soils.  Car¬ 
bon,  which  exists  in  all  these,  has  the 
property  of  taking  up  ammonia  slowly, 
and  of  retaining  it  until  required  by  the 
!  growing  plants. 

|  In  dark-colored  soils,  such  as  contain 
;  much  carbonaceous  matter,  guano  will 
I  last  as  long  as  any  other  manure,  and 
I  from  its  small  bulk,  is  less  expensive  to 
handle.  In  clayey  soils  which  have  been 
ridged  and  disintegrated  by  winter’s 
|  frosts,  guano  is  a  mors  lasting  manure, 

!  -unless  used  up  by  growing  plants,  and 
l  no  manure  can  be  valuable  which  defies 
1  the  efforts  of  tile  crop  to  use  it.  Alumi- 
!  na  (clay)  retains  ammonia,  and  hence  in 
{  such  soils  the  ammonia  of  the  guano  can¬ 
not  be  lost,  if  the  guano  is  plowed  under 
a  sufficient  depth.  In  sandy  soils,  guano 
cannot  housed  with  profit,  without  be¬ 
ing  first  mixed  with  some  substance  ca¬ 
pable  of  retaining  its  ammonia. 

Wc  cannot  but  approve  of  the  raising 
of  green  crops  (clover)  on  poor  soils  with 
guano,  and  then  plowing  them  in  before 
grain  ciops.  This  treatment  not  only 
divides  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the 
guano  throughout  the  soil,  but  also  adds 
the  carbon,  solidified  in  the  clover,  from 
the  atmosphere,  rendering  the  soil  more 
retentive  of  fertilizing  gases.  Guano 
should  not  bo  placed  in  the  soil  by  har¬ 
rowing — if  plowed  under  to  a  sufficient 
depth,  the  ammoniacal  gases  will  pass 
through  sufficient  soil  to  absorb  them, 
whereas,  when  near  the  surface,  they 
evaporate  into  the  atmosphere  and  are 


lost.  One  of  our  experiments  with  gua¬ 


no  was  thus  conducted  :  Having  run  a 
surface  furrow  of  twelve  inches  deep, 
the  guano  was  sown  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow,  in  which  followed  a  sub-soil 
plow,  thus  mixing  it  with  the  sub-soil 
and  repealing  the  same  process  with 
each  furrow.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  guano  averaged  a  depth  of  twelve 
inches  or  more,  and  was  thoroughly  mix- 


e<j . 


!.  This  experiment  was  made  four  ! 


and  neat,  Ills  garden  is 


with  the  fins 


vecclahles  which  Mrs.  L.  knows 


so  well  how  to  prepare  for  the  table. 

Ws  have  notices  of  some  other  fauns,  which 
for  the  want  of  space,  must  be  deferred  till  our 
next  number 


years  since,  and  the  field  still  continues 


to  show  the  effects  of  the  guano  almost 


as  evidently  as  the  first  crop  after  its  ap¬ 
plication. 


■Ed.  Working  Fanner. 


Prefer  a  prudent  and  discreet,  to  a  rich  and 
show v  wife. 


One  of  the  softest  and  surest  cures  of 
d  arrboaa,  ss  lice  water.  Boa  rice  until 
it  becomes  pasty,  and  after  you  salt  the 
wafer  in  which  it  was  boiled,  drink  it 
freely.  It  will  prove  not  only  a  remedy 
for  diarrhoea,  but  for  dysentery  and  other 
disarrangements  of  the  bowels. 


£j  a  siren*  ltcati. 

The  following  pertinent  remarks  are 
taken  from  the  Laurensvillc  Herald.  We 
think  that  part  Italicised,  (by  ourselves,) 
will  ere  long  apply  to  other  sections  of 
our  country,  as  well  "as  to  the  vicinity  of 
Laurens.  How  citizens  can  stand  by  and 
see  their  neighbors  straining  every  nerve 
to  carry  out  a  great  public  enterprise, 
which,  all  must  admit,  will  result  most 
favorably  to  every  class  of  tlie  communi¬ 
ty;  and  after  the  work  is  completed,  be 
among  the  very  first  to  reap  and  appro¬ 
priate  to  himself  a  liberal  part  of  a  crop 
he  has  not  even  assisted  to  sow,  and  yet 
hold  up  his  head  as  a  man  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  IIow  all  tills  can  be  done,  and 
that,  too,  by  men  able  to  contribute  liber¬ 
ally,  is  more  than  our  philosophy  ena¬ 
bles  us  to  understand. — Eds.  F.  &  P. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  from  the 
President  that  the  cars  are  now  running 
to  within  ten  miles  of  this  place,  and 
that  the  road  is  progressing  not,  so  rapid¬ 
ly,  perhaps,  as  its  warmest  friends 
might  desire,  but  as  much  as  circum¬ 
stances  will  admit  of. 

In  a  few  weeks  they  will  reach  the 
Five  Points,  and  we  understand  that  the 
contractor  will  have  the  depot  completed 
in  time  for  the  reception  of  any  goods 
which  may  be  sent  to  that  place.  This 
depot  is  within  43  miles  of  Greenville 
C.  II.,  less  than  30  of  Union,  and  35  from 
Spartanburg.  But  even  now,  goods  may 
be  sent  to  the  head  of  the  road  and  they 
will  be  securely  kept  in  boxed  cars  sta¬ 
tioned  for  that  particular  purpose.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  persons  ordering 
goods  should  have  them  sent  to  the  head 
ofthe  road,  as  the  depot  at  Martin’s  is 
too  small  to  accommodate  all  which  are 
sent  to  that  place. 

We  understand,  also,  that  the  road  is 
doing  a  fine  business.  The  amount  re¬ 
ceived  from  both  the  passenger  and 
freight  trains  have  far  exceeded  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  its  projectors,  and  it  is  re¬ 
duced  to  almost  a  certainty  that  the  com¬ 
pany  will  be  able  to  declare  a  remunera¬ 
ting  dividend.  But  should  it  not  de¬ 
clare  one  cent  of  dividends,  the  past  sea¬ 
son  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
District  will  be  amply  compensated,  by 
the  conveniences  which  it  has  afforded 
them,  for  its  construction.  In  the  one  ar¬ 
ticle  of  corn,  alone,  it  is  impossible  to  tel! 
the  amount  which  it  has  saved  the  Dist¬ 
rict  the  present  year.  Almost  every  far¬ 
mer  in  the  whole  country  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  buying.  Their  hors¬ 
es,  in  consequence  of  the  general  scarci- 
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tV,  were  poor,  aiul  barely  able  lo  per¬ 
forin  the  necessary  labor  required  upon 
the  farm,  and  if  it' had  not  been  that  the 
rail  road  furnished  it,  almost  at  our  very 
doors,  25  or  50  per  cent,  cheaper  than  we 
could  have  procured  it  elsewhere,  gen¬ 
eral  Buffering  would  have  been  the  inevi¬ 
table  result,  j Every  one  acknowledges  this, 
and  yet  toe  are  sorry  to  confess  that  some  of 
our  citizens,  and  some  too,  who  were  the  very 
first  lo  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  af¬ 
forded  by  the  road ,  have  not  subscribed  one 
dollar  towards  its  construction.  They  have 
suffered  their  neighbors  to  strain  every 
nerve,  ave,  will  stand  and  see  a  heavy 
assessment  imposed  upon  them,  to  build 
up  a  cheap  and  speedy  communication 
with  market,  while  they  are  complacent¬ 
ly  reaping  the  advantages.  They  may 

endeavor  to  console  themselves  with  the 

thought  that  if  they  were  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  enterprise  they  would  liber¬ 
ally  subscribe.  Your  assistance,  gentle¬ 
men,  was  never  more  needed  than  now. 
Although  the  company  is  in  a  condition 
entirely  solvent,  every  one  knows  the  old 
adage,  that  “money  makes  the  mare  go,” 
and  it  is  equally  necessary  to  speed  the 
motions  of  the  iron  horse  to  his  destined 
goal.  In  an  undertaking  of  this  sort, 
much  money  is  needed,  and  money  must 
l>e  had  before  it  can  progress  to  a  speedy 
termination.  You  can  therefore  make 
amends  for  your  neglect  by  placing  your 
names  upon  the  subscription  book  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour.  Every  considera¬ 
tion  should  induce  you  to  do  so  ;  District 
pride,  your  own  interest,  and  a  sense  of 
justice  to  your  neighbors  and  friends 
alike  imperiously  demand  it.  So  we 
will  say  to  you,  as  well  as  to  delinquint 
subscribers,  “down  with  your  dust.’  — 
In  these  dull  times,  Capt.  Barksdale,  the 
gentlemanly  and  accommodting  Treas¬ 
urer,  will  not  consider  himself  at  all  an¬ 
noyed  by  the  reception  of  additional 
stock. 


st  am!  Out  ofthis  invention  will  grow  a  mu-  one  of  our  present  subscribers  as  leaders,  with  a 
chine  to  be  used  on  every  farm,  just  as  we  now  good  list  attached  (and  surely  there  is  not  a  man 
use  oxen  and  horses,  and  this  machine  will  re.  of  you  who  cannot  get  at  least  one  recruit)  and 
quire  only  fuel — coal,  and  wood,— neither  of  sent  up  by  or  before  the  first  of  December.  We 
which- will  cost  any  land.  By  this  means,  also,  |  desire  no  money  for  volume  four  untill  the  first 
the  earth  can  be  dug  up  to  the  depth  of  several  number  is  received.  This  will  save  »s  the  troub- 
feet.  Hence  a  dry  time  will  only  serve  to  iwr  ;  le  and  expense  of  refunding,  in  case  the  number 
prove  our  crops,  for  their  roots  can  then  go  doten  !  of  subscribers  will  not  justify  a  continuance  of 
deeper,  and  deeper  s'till,  into  the  earth,  so  as  |  the  paper.  The  amount  that  is  yet  due  us  for 
never  lo  lack  for  moisture,  and  will  obtain  the  j  the  present  and  past  volumes  will  be  thankfully 
more  beat  the  dryer  the  time,  so  that  the  greater  received  atony  time.  In  conclusion,  come  out 
the  drouth  the  more  vegetation  will  grow  where  j  friends  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter  and  let  us  hear 
the  land  is  thus  deeply  tilled.  Besides,  as  sun  i  from  you. 
and  air  decompose  stone  and  soil,  the  deep¬ 
er  the  earth  is  dug  up  the  more  decomposition 


(liters’  &ubJc. 


will  go  on,  and  accordingly  the  faster  the  land 
will  become  enriched. 

It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  trenching  land- 
say  two  or  three  feet  deep,  adds  immensely  to 
the  productiveness,  even  without  manure;  then 
add  to  tins  deep  tillage  all  the  fertilizing  elements 
presupposed  in  former  articles,  and  our  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  human  food  fails  far  below 
what  will  he  actually  realized.  We  then  repeat 
that  after  ages  will  probably  see  every  acre  raising 
food  enough  f<  r  t  venty  persons  for  one  year. — 
*  *  *  *  *  In  the  name,  then,  of  all  these 

concurring  data,  bow  many  inhabitants  will  the 
world  be  able  to  feed,  after  human  ingenuity 
shall  have  exhausted  itself  in  devising  ways  and 
means  to  increase  the  earth’s  productiveness? — 
From  twenty-five  to  fifty  to  every  acre.  From 
2  500 to  5.000  for  every  farm  of  100  acres!  Front 
15.000  to  30  000,  for  every  square  mile!! — 
From  500.000  to  1.000.000,  to  every  township 
of  six  miles  square!!!  Absolutely  incredible, 
you  exclaim.  Then  make  your  own  figures, 
but  first  study  your  subject.  O!  earth,  some  day 
thou  wilt  be  literally  all  alive  with  teeming  hu¬ 
manity.” 

To  the  Friends  and  Palroas  of  the 
Farmer  and  Planter. 

Three  numbers  more  will  complete  our 


Vv  e  would  call  the  attention  of  onr  farmer3 
and  planters  to  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Kettle- 
well's  Salts  and  Peruvian  Guano.  Wo  feel 
mostanxious  for  the  completion  of  the  rail  road 
to  Anderson  in  time  to  enable  us  to  test  on  onr 
next  crop,  this  unsurpassed  fertilizer,  which,  we 
believe,  when  our  freights  tire  reduced,  every 
agriculturist  may  use,  and  the  more  liberally  the 
more  profitably. 

A  notice  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New¬ 
berry  Agricultural  Society,  held  on  the  28th  of 
July,  which  we  find  in  the  “Sentinel,”  came  to 
hand  too  late  for  our  present  number.  We  are 
sorry  to  recognise  the  names  of  so  few  of  the 
members  of  the  committees  as  subscribers  to  the 
Farmer  and  Planter.  We  hope  lo  have  some 
valuable  reports  from  this  society,  however,  to 
lay  before  our  readers. 

A  Beet  that  Beats  the  Beatf.r. — Mr.  Tv 
J.  Sloan  of  onr  village  lias  left  at  our  office  a 
Beet  measuring  21  inches  in  circumference,  xmtt 
weighing  J IA  pounds.  It  seems  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  the  turnip  and  long  red  variety. 

We  also  have  a  remarkable  pea  an  i  bean,  sent 
us  by  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Pickens  district.  The  pea  t 
with  the  exception  of  its  unusual  length  which 
third  volume.  Are  we  to  publish  a  fourth,  or  is  about  28  inches,  had  the  appearance  of  a  Cow 
not?  Give  us  due  notice,  friends,  that  we  may  !  Pea-  We  observe,  however,  that  the  peas  are 
govern  ourselves  accordingly.  We  must  have  J  very  scattering  in  the  pod,  it  containing  not 
a  larger  list  of  subscribers  than  we  have  at  pres-  1,10  re  than  is  usually  found  in  a  well  filled 
ent,  of  we  shall  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  cuter-  j  “Crowder.”  The  bean  is  uncommonly  long 
prise.  We  do  not  belisve  in  the  propriety  of;  also,  with  the  same  objection, 
amalgamating  with  a  political  paper.  This  we 


Progress  of  Universal  I.aw. 

A  writer  in  the  American  Phrenological  Jour, 
ml,  under  the  above  head,  speculating  on  the 
probable  amountoffood  the  earth  we  inhabit  may 
be  made  to  produce  for  the  sustenance  of  future 
generations,  makes  the  following  remarks:  , 

“Who  would  have  believed  fifty  years  ago 
that  most  of  the  transportaion  of  goods  and  pas-  j 
sengers  throughout  our  vast  country  would  now 
be  done  without  horses  1  Nor  will  they  believe 
that  fifty  years  hence  our  plowing  will  be  done 
without  horses,  but  is  not  the  latter  as  probable 
as  the  former?  Besides  has  not  a  machiue  ac¬ 
tually  been  put  in  operation  at  the  South  for 
diging  up  land  to  any  required  depth ; — serving 
every  purpose  of  the  plow,  and  ail  done  by 


might  have  dona  long  since,  and  instead  of  the 
Farmer  and  Planter,  you  might  have  had  the 
Farmer  and  Planter  and  Pendleton  Messenger. 
But  we  have  preferred  a  separate  existence,  and 
believe  that  most  ofyou  prefer  the  same.  It  is 
for  you  to  determine  our  future  course.  If  you 
say  go  on  with  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  and 
*• back  your  friends,"  we  shall  do  so,  and  endeav¬ 
or  to  make  you  a  better  paper  than  we  have 
heretofore  given  you,  as  we  expect  more  aid  in 
carrying  on  the  work  than  we  have  had  the  pres- 


Willow  Baskets. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  au  article  oil  the 
manufacture  of\Vil!ow  Baskets,  from  the  pen 
of  our  esteemed  correspondent  “Broomsedge,” 
appeared  in  one  of  our  recent  numbers.  We 
were  not  then  aware  that  a  manufacture  of  bas¬ 
kets  from  the  willow  was  carried  on  in  our  own 
district.  This  however  we  have  since  learned, 
and  through  the  polite  attention  of  our  young 
friends,  B.  F.  &  T.  S.  Crayton,  merchants 
of  Anderson  village,  have  received  a  present 


ent  year.  The  present  size  and  form  of  the  pa-  !  from  Miss  Mary  Reeves,  the  manufacturer,  of 
per  will  be  retained,  with  the  addition  of  a  color-  j  a  beautifukand  most  exquisitely  formed  basket, 
ed  sheet  as  a  cover,  which  will  be  devoted  ex  for  which  vve  tender  onr  thanks,  with  our  moat 
clusively  to  advertisements.  Other  improve"  polite  bow  to  the  fair  donor.  We  are  informed 
ments  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  amount  j  by  Messrs.  Crayton  that  they  have  keen  selling 
of  patronage  the  paper  may  receive,  ^baskets  for  Miss  Reeves  for  the  last  three  years. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  the  names  of  each  !  To  the  amount  the  first  year,  pf  $12.50  cents ; 
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Second  yeas-,  39-53 ;  Tuird  year,  if  30;  and  that  j 
they  have  irwt.-sojd  more  than  one  half  the  has.  j 
kets  made  by  her,  nor  havp  they  had  a  sufficient  j 
quantity  to  supply  the  demand.  In  future  they 
will  probably  he  able  to  keep  a  constant  supply- 
on  hand  ;  and  we  take  great  pleasure  in  recom¬ 
mending  our  lady  basket  buy  ers,  and  where  is  I 
the  one  that  would  not  give  her  last  dime  for  a 
basket,  to  apply  to  Messrs.  C.,  who  have  shown  1 
such  a  laudable  disposition  to  encourage  in  the  i 
young  lady,  a  most  praiseworthy  spirit  of  enter¬ 
prise  and  industry. 

Agric  ill  turn !  SHipinBcnl*. 

XV  e  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
especially  such  as  may  wish  to  purchase  agricul¬ 
tural  implements  machinery,  &c..  to  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  .Messrs.  Sinclair  &  Co.,  of  Balti-  1 
more,  and  of  Messrs.  Henderson  &  Chisolm, 
of  Covington  Ga.  We  have  ordered  within  the  I 
last  year,  plows,  cprn-shellers,  &c.  for  onrselves,  j 
end  Neighbors,  from  the  former,  and  have  found 
them  to  he  every  thing  recommended,  and  shall 
take  pleasure  in  ordering  any  thing  advertised 
by  Messrs.  S.  &  Co.,  our  friends  may  dtvire  to 
purchase. 

We  have  recently  received  one  of  Messrs. 
Henderson  &  Chisolm’s  Cotton  Gins,  bnt 
have  not  yet  put  it  to  work — judging,  however, 
from  appearances,  we  have  no  doubt  it,  is  one 
of  the  very  best  Gins  mami'actm  ed  any  where* 
either  North  or  South.  We  shall  say  more  about 
it  when  we  have  tried  it. 

We  intend  after  the  present  year,  having  the  j 
facilities  of  the  rail  road  to  Anderson  C.  II..  to  j 
.keep  constantly  on  hand  a  supply  of  the  best 
prows,  cultivators,  harrows,  Arc  ,  &c,.,  with  the  j 
most  improved  implements  and  machinery  of  j 
every  description,  that  may  he  advantageously  ; 
.applied  to  the  use  of  the  Farmers  and  Planters 
of  the  South.  We  believe  we  shall  be  able  to 
supply  our  friends  on  as  good  terms  at  old  Pen¬ 
dleton,  as  they  are  now  obtaining  the  same  arti- 
on  in  northern  cities — with  the  advantage  that 
we  shall  recommend  no  implement  that  we  are 
■not  satisfied,  from  experiments  made  by  our-  | 
selves  or  neighbors,  are  worthy  of  such  recoin- j 
mendation. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  had,  at  least  in  pavt,  laid  j 
aside  the  old  shovel,  the  jack  and  the  bull-tongue,  j 
with  their  innumerable  and  non  conformable  j 
shapes  and  forms — which  friend  ‘Broonisedge’’ 
k as  laid  his  hands  gently  cn  in  our  present  num¬ 
ber' — and  substitute  in  their  places,  for  the  most 
important  operations  on  our  farms,  plows  of 
better  construction,  and  in  every  way  better  cal¬ 
culated  to  do  a  much  more  efficient  work.  Iff 
we  ever  expect  to  reclaim  cur  exhausted  lands, 
which  have  been  run  down  by  the  scratching  ol 
the  eh  eve!  and  scooter.  Our  mode  of  prepara-  j 
lion  and  cultivation  must  be  conformable  with  j 
a  mare  enlightened  system  than  has  been  prac-  1 
used  by  our  forefathers: 

"A  nmn  to  ancient  ways  addicted. 

(.if  ancient  follies  oft  convicted.’’ 

The  turning  plow  must  take  the  place  of  the  ! 
shovel  and  hud-tongue,  and  the  sub-soil  that  of  j 
the  old  fa-hioned  new-ground  coulter.  It  is  too  f 


late  in  the  day  to  commence  crying  down  deep  1 
plowing.  Our  first,  or  virgin  soil,  has  gon° 
down  our  creeks  and  rivers, — we  have  another  ' 
just  below  which  vve  must  go  down  into— its  a  ; 
shorter  trip  than  to  Texas  or  California.  But  I 
what  ice  mean  by  deep  plowing,  is  not  what 
a  great  many  understand  it  to  be — deep  tur¬ 
ning  of  the  land,  wc  would  advise  for  nil  land  i 
to  be  turned  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
soil,  or  what  is  usually  termed  the  soil,  and 
which  will  he  found  lo  be  very  shallow  on  j 
much  of  our  lands.  The  turning  pi«w  we  think 
should  net  er.  at  one  operation,  exceed  the  depth  j 
ofthe  soil  more  than  one  inch — but  in  the  furrow,  , 
and  immediately  after  the  turning  plow,  let  the  j 
subsoil  plow  do  the  business  ol’ the  pioneer,  to  ! 
whatever  depth  your  team  may  be  able  to  pull  j 
it.  Pout  be  afraid,  their  is  no  danger — but,  as! 
Poor  Richard  says, 

“Plow  deep,  whilst  sluggards  sleep, 
Producing  corn  to  sell  and  keep.” 

And  again : 

'  Plow  deep,  plow  deep,  and  deeper  still, 

Each  year  an  inch- your  till  will  fill,” 

Our  Advertising  Slscs-t. 

We  append  to  onr  present  number  an  -Adver¬ 
tising  sheet,  which,  if  sufficiently  encouraged, 
vve  shall  continue  to  publish  as  a  part  of  the  Far¬ 
mer  and  Planter.  This  course  will  enable  us  to 
give  onr  readers  additional  matter,  more  proper-  j 
ly  belonging  to  an  agricultural  work,  than  do  j 
advertisements,  although,  as  is  usually  the  case,  | 
confined  to  subjects  relating  to  the  interests  of  ! 
agriculture.  Such  advertisements,  if  they  do  j 
not  encroach  too  much  on  the  main  body  of  the  j 
work,  are  objected  to  by  but  few.  But  to  re-  i 
lieve  our  paper  from  such  objec!ions(if  any),  and 
to  allow  us  a  wider  range  than  that  to  which  we  | 
have  herefor  confined  ourselves  in  advertising,  j 
vve  have  concluded,  although  attended  wills  ad-  | 
ditiona!  labor  and  expense,  to  publish  an  nddi-  i 
tional  sl  eet ;  and  trust  that  not  only  our  friends  I 
that  have  heretofore  favored  ns  in  this  way — | 
hut  merchants  and  all  others  desiring  to  adver-  j 
ti.se,  will  give  ns,  at  least,  a  part  of  their  patron-  j 
age.  Our  paper  circulates  not  only  throughout  \ 
onr  own  State,  but  in  adjoining  States,  as  weii  ■ 
as  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Hence  our  j 
merchants  in  Charleston,  Columbia  and  Ham-  j 
burg,  as  well  as  in  Augusta,  Savannah,  and  oth¬ 
er  southern  cities,  will ’find  it  to  their  advantage' 
we  think,  to  occupy  a  space  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Advertisements  inserted  at  one  dol¬ 
lar  per  square  (twelve  lines  or  less)  for  the  first 
insertion,  and  seventy-five  cents  for  each  subse¬ 
quent  insertion.  Liberal  deductions  will  be  j 
made  to  liberal  patrons. 

- weqpE®-. -  j 

Ueocived  Sfnif  ®m*  La«t. 

Dr.  S.  M.  D.,  Amount  received,  and  papers 
sent,  commencing  with  the  volume  as  directed. 

R.  W.,  ChalkiUe  S.  C. — All  in  good  time. 

J.  McM.,  GowansvUl,  S.  C. — Credit  entered. 
We  are  sorry  too.  Can’t  you  send_  us  Uco  for 
the  loss  of  one  ? 

|\  M.,  Palmetto,  Miss, — We  shpuld  have  re¬ 
ceived  notice  earlier.  Your  letter  with  name  of 
new  subscriber  (J.  >S.).  &c.,  has  not  been  re¬ 


ceived — vve  send  him  the  back  numbers  how¬ 
ever. 

“  Broomsedbe,”  Big  Branch.  S.  C. — Yon? 
welcome  communication  received,  July 
vve  are  sorry  too  late  for  the  Aug.  An.  Appears 
in  this. 

Dr.  B.  F.  K.,  Mountain  Shoal,  S.  C. — Thanks 
old  friend  for  your  interest  and  good  opinion. 
Should  be  pleased  to  have  you  contribute  to  our 
columns.  The  St.  Mary’s  money  is  not  at  par 
with  us.  We  have  understood  small  bills  are  so 
in  Augusta — if  so — well. 

II.  C.  N.,  UossriUc.  S.  C. — Amount  received 
and  papers  sent  to  T.  M.  13.,  as  directed.  Ac¬ 
cept  our  i hanks. 

P.  VI.,  Newberry  C.  I!.,  8.  C. — Amount  re¬ 
ceived  and  placed  to  Dr.  W.  II.  IP's  account,  as 
directed. 

J.  J.  B..  Cypress  Cottage,  S.  C  —  Credit  ap¬ 
plied  as  directed.  Thanks  for  your  cure  for 
corns — the  advice  is  no  doubt  good. 

P.  M.,  Dcmopolis ,  Ala. — Amount  credited  mid 
papers  sent  to  G.  G.  !..,  as  requested* 

J.  P  13.,  Ne'.o  Market.  S.  C. — Thank  yo it 
good  friend,  for  your  very  liberal  offer.  If  every 
man  in  South  Carolina  possessed  your  soul,  (and 
vve  believe  there  are  many  who  do),  not  only 
the  Farmer  and  Planter  would  be  sustained,  but 
even  much  help  might  be  sent  to  our  neighbors 
engaged  in  the  same  good  cause.  You  owe  us 
but  little.  The  balance  is  placed  to  your  credit. 
We  have  been  trying  to  wake  our  friends  up, 
but  not  many  have  yet  brushed  off  the  cob-web-s 
and  fogs.  If  such  a  call  as  yours  has  not  the 
desired  effect,  the  sleep  we  fear  is  to  be  perpet¬ 
ual.  hence  vve  must  take  the  liberty  to  give  them 
what  you  probably  only  intended  for  ourselves: 

Messrs.  Editors: — 3  subscribed  for 
your  paper  in  a  club,  and  suppose  I  paid 
for  it  at  the  time,  but  of  this  I  am  not 
certain.  You  will  know.  I  send  you  five 
dollars— -this  will  put  the  matter  out  off 
the  way  of  injury  to  yourselves-— you  can 
place  it  to  my  credit.  The  paper  must 
not  go  down.  Ratherthan  that  shall  take 
place,  I  for  one  will  pay  ten  dollars  annu¬ 
ally  for  its  support.  Can’t  this  plan  he 
tried  ?  Something  must  be  done.  Eve¬ 
ry  farmer  in  the  State  should  come  to 
the  rescue,  and  make  one  generous  effort 
to  save  a  paper  devoted  to  their  interest. 
You  must  wake  them  up— knock  the 
cob- webs  and  logs  from  their  vision,  and 
bid  them  do  their  duty.  Patiiotism  de¬ 
mands  it— State  pride  calls  aloud.  What, 
shall  it  be  said  the  Planters  and  Farmers 
of  South  Carolina  arc  too  ignorant,  or 
too  niggardly  of  the  “mighty  dollar,”  to 
publish  their  own  doings  and  thinkings  ? 
Forbid  it,  jfyou  loveyour  country  or  your 
calling,  ?  Yours.  J.  P.  B, 

“lie  that  observeth  the  wind  shall  not 
sow;  and  he  that  regardeth  the  clouds 
shall  not  reap.”  But  “he  that  tilleth  the 
land  shall  have  plenty  of bread”.— -jScfs. 


